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ANCTENT ROME, 


So much has been already said) con- 
cerning the decline of the Roman em- 
pire, that the reader may be surprised, 
when he understands, that it stood 
upward of two centuries after this 
period, But the empire could only 
die a lingering death. West of it, lay 
the Atlantic ocean; south, lay Africa, 
which, since the fall of Carthage, was 
without power; east, lay Asia, dissoly- 
ed in luxury, always ready to be con- 
quered, as soon as attacked, and en- 
slaved as soon as invaded; and so far 
from subduing Rome, that people were 
even too effeminate to maintain a form 
of government over themselves. 

The barbarous nations, which lay 
horth of the empire, were indeed 
humerous and warlike ; but they could 
hot subdue the Romans, till they had 
learned of them the art of war. And 
the power of Rome, under the emper- 
ors, lay chiefly in the northern prov- 
inces, Where it was most needed. As 
Wwe have already said, sixteen or twen- 
ty legions generally lay bordering 
upon the Rhine and Danube. The 
barbarians, in these times, were @en- 
erally poorly clothed and fed, and had 
lew arms, and little knowledge of the 
ut of war. Their invasions were like 
those of a hungry lion, whom fierce 


{ppetite impels to rush on the point of 


the spear, in order to seize his prey: 


and their chief difficulty was want of 


inion, Their tribes were composed 
of warlike, fierce, impetuous spirits; 
but. they were unsettled, barbarous, 


roving, independent, and jealous of 
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the power of their chiefs, as well as 
tenacious of the honor of their tribes. 

Yet the nations composing the 
Northern Hive, cou:id not but experi- 
ence a gradual improvement. Their 
proximity to great and enlightened 
people, with whom they were at per- 
petual war, their strength of body, 
their intellectual vigor, and ambition 
to acquire those arts, which had so 
long rendered the Romans invineible, 
must, in time, have produced their 
natural and unavoidable effects. In 
the barbarian armies and countries, 
there must have been a multitude of 
Romans. Numbers, having fled from 
justice, or induced to rove, from dis- 
gust at their own capricious and 
tyrannical government, would natur- 
ally seek an asylum in the wilds of 
Kurope, and among a more free and 
equitable people. Numbers being 
detained there would, at length, yield 
to necessity, and voluntarily remain 
in 2 land, whether they had been 
dragged as captives, assimilating by 
degrees to its customs and habits. 

The Gauls and Germans, froin the 
period now before us, composed the 
strength of the Roman armies; and 
great numbers of these nations, whom 
we shall indiscriminately call the 
Goths and Vandals and Huns, were 
now admitted into the Roman service, 
either as legionaries or auxiliaries. 
Some of them were promoted to the 
highest stations, both civil and mili- 
tary, and even wore the imperial dia- 
dem and purple. Many of these, 
either never had, or else lost, all at- 
tachment to Rome; and, rejoined their 
countrymen, carried and diffused 
among them, the arts of war, and 
advantages of disciplined valor, 
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From the reign of Commodus, to 
the extinction of the Western Empire. 


history presents one uniform scene of 


disorder, vice and misery. We have 
almost constantly before our eyes, a 
great empire going rapidly to destruc- 
tion under the influence of bad goy- 
ernment. A very few of the emper- 
ors, however , during this dreary period, 
were both able statesmen and com- 
manders. tad it been their fortune 
to have reigned in happier times, and 
over & more virtuous people, their 
administrations would have done 
more important service to mankind. 
But their best measures and greatest 
exertions, seemed only to have the 
effect of medicines given to the sick 
man, after his disease has become in- 
curable. ‘They might a little procras- 
tinate, but could not prevent. the 
dissolution. 

About the year of Christ 267, the 
emperor Valerian was taken prisoner 
by .the Persians, when no less than 


nineteen persons in various parts of 
the empire assumed the imperial pur- 


ple,.with the titles of Cesar and Au- 
gustus; and each of them endeavored 
to support his claims and titles by the 
sword. There can be no stronger 
proof than this of the extreme 
wretchedness of those times. All was 
tumult, war, distrust, cruelty and the 
most sudden and bloody revolutions. 
But there are two circumstances in 
the .period of history now before us, 
which merit the particular attention 
of.the reader, viz. the establishment 
of:the Christian religion throughout 
the empire, by means of the conver- 
sion of the emperor Constantine, sur- 


named the Great; and his removal of 


the seat of government from Rome to 
the ancient c ity Byzantium, which he 
rebuilt, and called Constantinople or 
the City of Constantine. 

We have already noticed the rapid 
spread of the Christian religion. In 
the days of Constantine, it had pene- 
trated almost every part of the empire. 
No sooner, therefore, did that prince 
declare in favor of it, than it became 
the religion of the court, the capital, 
and soon, of the empire itself. This 
was truly an anfazing change; and 
forms one of the most memorable eras 
in ecclesiastical history. A meek and 
humble religion, unknown to the 
world, or if known, despised and _ per- 
secuted, set on foot by a few obscure 
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persons in Judea, and propagated only 
by the force of rational conviction, 
spread and prevailed against all oppo- 
sition: overturned the altars and 
silenced the oracles of the heathen : 
and at last, through hosts of preju- 
dices, fortified by antiquity, and sane- 
tioned by universal custom, made its 
way to the throne of the Cesars, 
It was like a “stone cut out of a 
mountain without hands, becoming a 
ereat mountain and filling the whole 
earth.’ 

There are various accounts given, 
and various opinions formed, concern- 
ing the conversion of Constantine. 
Whether his mind was swayed by the 
power of truth, or by temporal, pol- 
itical and interested motives, is not 
easy to determine. It is related, and 
believed by some, that his conversion 
was miraculous. They say, that he 
saw in the heavens the sion of the 
cross, With this inscription in radiant 
letters, Zouto Nika, i.e. By this con- 
quer; and that upon this, he immedi- 
ately embraced Christianity. H > life 
and conduct were by no means emi- 
nent for Christian virtue; nor was he 
wholy free from crimes of the deepest 
die. 

From this period, the Christian 
church was loaded with honor, wealth 
and power; nor did her virtue ever 
sustain a severer trial. The chief dig- 
nitaries of the empire could scarcely 
do less, than imitate their master; and 
Christianity soon became a necessary 
qualification for public office. The 
church now no longer appeared in her 
ancient simplicity “and purity; lords 
and princes were among her converts; 
and she was dressed in robes of state. 
Her ceremonies were increased; her 
forms of worship were loaded with 
pomp and splendor; her doctrines 
were intermingled with the senseless 
jargon of a philosophy, equally absurd 
and vain: and the way seemed pre- 
pared, not only for the decay of Chris- 
tian doctrine and morality, but of 
every science, which distinguishes 
civilized from say age nations. 

After various wars and competitions, 
Constantine, in the year of Christ 82, 
became sole master of the Roman 
empire. He certainly did whatever 
could be done, by an accomplished 
general and statesmen, toward restor- 
ing the empire to its ancient glory 
But, alas! he did not reign over the 
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ancient Romans. His people had been 
often defeated, humbled, enslaved, 
and trampled in the dust. The true 
Roman spirit was long since utterly 
extinguished; and, as we have had 
occasion to observe, Italy itself was 
filled with a mighty heterogeneous 
mass of population, of no fixed char- 
acter. Hlis strong genius, for a mo- 
ment. sustained, but could not ulti- 
mately save, the falling fabric. 

The ambition of Constantine gave a 
more fatal blow to the Roman empire, 
than ever the vices of Commodus. 
To secure to himself a glory equal 
with that of Romulus, he formed the 
resolution of changing the seat of 
empire. The place upon which he 
pitched as a new capitol, to immortal- 
ize his name, was indeed well chosen. 
The ancient city of Byzantium enjoy- 
ed the finest port in the world, on the 
strait of the Thracian Bosphorus, 
which communicates with those in- 
land seas, Whose shores are formed by 
the most opulent and delightful coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia. Thither 
Constantine caused the wealth of the 
empire to be conveyed; and directly a 
new and splendid city rose, which 
was able to rival ancient Rome. This 
proud capital, so long the mistress of 
empire, suddenly became but a_ satel- 
lite, and was forsaken of honor, wealth 
and glory; since the emperor, and all 
who were devoted to his interest, used 
every possible means to exalt the new 
seat of empire. 

This wound was deadly and incur- 
able. It proved fatal not only to one 
city, but to the Western Empire. 
Rome was utterly abandoned by Con- 
stantine. Nor was it much alleviated 
under his suvcessors, among whom, a 
permanent division of the empire 
taking place, Rome and Italy fell un- 
der the government of a series of weak, 
miserable, short-lived tyrants, who 
rose by conspiracy, and fell by murder, 
in rapid succession; till, in the 476th 
year of the Christian era, Augustulus, 
the last of the Roman emperors, was 
conquered and dethroned by Odoacer, 
king of the Heruli, who, at the head 
of an immense army of barbarians, 
overrun all Italy, and put a period to 
the Western Empire. 

Thus ended Rome, after having 
stood 1229 years. When we consider 
the length of her duration, her charac- 
ter, and the nature and extent of her 
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resources, We shall not hesitate to pro- 
nounce her the most powerful and im- 
portant city, which ever existed, and 
as standing at the head of the first 
rank of cities. But if this remark is 
true of Rome in the times of which 
we are now speaking, it will serve to 
awaken, when we consider, that Rome 
survived even this shock: and, as 
though she was destined to bear rule, 
from being the head of a most powerful 
empire, she soon became the head of 
an ecclesiastical institution not less 
powerful. She spread her wing over 
all the powers of Europe. They trem- 
bled at her mandates. She deposed 
monarchs at her pleasure, trampled on 
crowns and sceptres, and, for ten cen- 
turies, exerted the most despotic 
sovereignty. She is even to this day, 
one of the finest cities in the world. 


et ae 


THE BASIS OF LIBERTY. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Twice, in France, the physical pow- 
er has gained the ascendancy over 
law : and by the last victory, the dis- 
covery has been made, that to patriots, 
cities are fortresses,and pavements, mu- 
nitions. This is one of the most glo- 
rious and dreadful discoveries of mod- 
ern days—glorious in its ultimate re- 
sults, in the emancipation of the world, 
but dreadful in those intervening rey- 
olutions which power may achieve in 
the conquest of liberty, without cor- 
responding intelligence and virtue for 
its permanent preservation. 

The conquest of liberty is not diffi- 
cult—the question is, where to put it 
—with whom to trust it. If to the 
multitude who achieved it, it be com- 
mitted, it will perish by anarchy. If 
national guards are employed for its 
defense, the bayonets which protect it, 
are at any moment able to destroy it 
fora military despotism. If toa re- 
publican king it be entrusted, it will 
have to be regulated by state policy, 
and fed on bread and water, until the 
action of her heart, and the movement 
of her tongue, and the power of her 
arm, as under the deadly incubus, 
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shall cease. There is not in this wide 
world a safe deposit for liberty, but 
the hearts of patriots, so enlightened, 
as to be able to correct legislation, and 
so patient and disinterested, as_ to 
practice self-denial, and self-govern- 
ment, for the public good. 

But can such a state of society be 
founded and maintained without the 
Bible, and the institution of Christi- 
anity ? Did a condition of unper- 
verted liberty, uninspired by Christi- 
anity, ever bless the world through 
any considerable period of duration ? 
The power of a favoring clime, and 
the force of genius, did thrust up from 
the dead level of monotonous despot- 
ism, the republics of Greece to a tem- 
porary liberty ; but it was a patent 
model only, compared with such a 
nation as this ; and it was partial and 
capricious, and of short duration, and 
rendered illustrious rather by the 
darkness which preceded and follow- 
ed, than by the benign influence of its 
own beams. 


CORN SONG. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Heap high the tarmer’s hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn ; 

No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn. 


Let other lands, exulting, lean 
The apple from the pine, 
The orange from its glossy grecn, 


The cluster from the vine. 


We better love the hardy gift 
Our rugged vales bestow, 

To cheer us when the storm shall drift 
Our harvest fields with snow. 


Through vales of grass and meads of 


flowers, 
Our ploughs their furrows made, 
While on the hills the sun 
showers 
Of changeful April played. 


and 
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We dropped the seed o’er hill ang 
plain, 
Beneath the sun of May, 
And frightened from our sprouting 
grain 
The robber crows away. 


All through the long bright days of 
June, 
Its leaves grow bright and fair, 
And waved in hot midsummet’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 


And now with Autumn’s moonlit eves, 
Its harvest time has come; 

We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home, 


There, richer than the fabled gifts 
Apollo showered of old, 

Fair hands the broken grains shall sift, 
And knead its meal of gold. 


Let vapid idlers loll in silk, 
Around the costly board : 

Give us the bowl of samp and milk, 
By homespun beauty poured. 


Then shame on all the proud and vain, 
Whose folly laughs to scorn 

The blessing of our hardy grain, 
Our wealth of golden corn. 


Let earth withhold her goodly root, 
Let mildew blight the rye, 

Give to the worm the orchard’s fruit, 
The wheat-fields to the fly ; 


But let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod: 
Still let us for His golden corn 
Send up our thanks to God. 


Wuen all other temptations «are 
about evil, pride alone is conversant 
only about good things; and one dram 
of it poisons many measures of grace. 
I will not be more afraid of doing 

| good things amiss, than of being proud 
when I have well performed them.— 
Bishop Hall, 
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THE FIRST FALL. 


“flave vou heard the news ?” says 
mma Stevens, to Jane Mervin. “Em- 
ily Walters is engaged to Henry Clar- 
ence.” 

‘Well.” said the young lady ad- 

dressed, ** 1am very much pleased to 
hear you say so. Emily and I were 
schoolmates. I well remember her 
sweet disposition, and engaging man- 
vers. and though I have not seen her 
for some years, | am convinced that 
time has made no change in her de- 
portment.” 
“She is really a sweet girl.” replied 
Emma, ‘and as good as she is pretty ; 
and IT understand that Mr. Clarence is 
every Way worthy of such a wife.” 

Such was indeed the case. Mmily 
Walters had given her hand to Henry 
Clarence. She was the only daughter 
of wealthy and respectable parents, 
who had spared no expense to edu- 
eateher. Naturally of a mild, amiable 
and forgiving spirit, she became an ob- 
ject of affection to all who knew her. 
Her talents, which were of the high- 
est order, were rendered more attract- 
ivebya graceful form, and beautiful 
and classic features. Young, hand- 
some, and possessing a mind well 
stored with all those accomplishments 
Which make woman so lovely, it was 
little wonder that Emily Walters was 
surrounded by many admirers. 

‘rom amongst those who sought 
her hand, she had chosen Henry Clar- 
ence, who, like herself, was an only 
child. Perhaps there was a natural 
age between them on that ac- 
count. 2 that as it may, Henry pos- 
sessedla mit and generous spi it. Na- 
ture had given hima fine m wily form, 
and endowed him witha well balanced 
mind, Which by a long course of study 
he had so much improved, that at the 
time we are writing of, he had become 
the leading lawyer in the place. 

Both the families looked forward 
With much pleasure to the union, and 
steat were the preparations made for 
the antic ipaved event. 

One clear, bright evening. the merry 
sound of music was heard in Mr. Wal- 
ter" Smansion. C arriiuges were hurry- 
ing to and tro. A. brilliant light 
streamed from the windows, and gay 
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parties were enjoying themselves with- 
in. Conspicuous among them was Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarence. Many friends had 
assembled that night, tosee them mar- 
ried, and heartfelt were the wishes of 
happiness they received from the mer- 
ry hearts around them. 

Time passed on, and the young cou- 
ple found themselves installed in a 
beautiful house of their own. Mr. 
Clarence’s business increased, and eve- 
rything seemed to promise the young 
couple a happy commencement in life. 
But there was one thing which be- 
came a source of great uneasiness to 
Mrs. Clarence. At the frequent par- 
ties which they gave and attended, she 
noticed that her husband partook too 
freely of wine. At first she tried to 
take no notice of it: but at length the 
flushed cheek and too animated tone 
of voice in which he spoke, became 
signs too certain to be mistaken. Still 
there was no difference in his deport- 
ment towards her. He was the same 
fond husband and affectionate father, 
and when their little boy would climb 
on his knees, and she would sit by his 
side, the same expressions of kind re- 
gard fell from his lips. Then she 
would try to banish all unpleasant 
thoughts from her mind, and still love 
him as fondly as ever. 

‘Where are you going in such a 
hurry, Cle Wence, * said a brother law- 
yer. ‘Can't you stop a few minutes 
and wall down to Wellford’s 2? His 
mint juleps are capital, and he has just 
received some prime brandy.” 

‘LT would, Forbes,” replied Clarence, 
‘but it is near ten o’clock, and my 
wife won't know where [am gone.” 

‘Ah, ha,” laughed Forbes, “ Mrs. 
I’. has got used to my being out late— 
but come, Clarence, let’s go down. 
Freeland will be there, and we'll have 
a vood time of it.” 

* Well, Ll go,” said Clarence, ** but 
I can’t stay long.” 

Iorbes drew his arm within his, and 
they proceeded down ———— street to 
Welltord’s. 

‘Waiter, said he, as they entered, 
and threw themselves on a lounge, 
‘bring us a bottle of brandy.” 

It was brought, and the various 
topics of the day were discussed with 
much freedom. Several glasses were 
drank, and replenished as often as 
emptied. At last Clarence rose to go 
home, when Freeland entered. 
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‘Not going so soon, Mr. Clarence, 
[ hope,” said he, with a bland smile. 

‘*No, you must not leave us yet,” 
echoed Forbes. ‘Mr. Freeland no 
doubt has been prevented from join- 
ing us before, by some untoward cir- 
cumstance, but here’s to better keep- 
ing his promises in future. You won't 
object to drink that, Clarence ?” 

Thus persuaded, he took his seat 
again at the table. Various toasts and 
sentiments were proposed, and re- 
sponded to. till the loud song and 
coarse jest told plainly that rum had 
done its work. The church bell struck 
12 o'clock. The loud noise that pro- 
ceeded trom Wellford’s attracted the 
attention of a policeman, who entered 
and ordered it to be stopped. Ver- 
ceiving where it came from, he pro- 
ceeded to expostulate with them, but 
tinding it of no avail, he procured as- 
sistance and conveyed them to the po- 
lice office. 

‘Are you here, Clarence 7” said the 
magistrate, to whom his position at 
the bar was well known. “T should 
not have thought this of you.” 

Not wishing to commit him, he 
called a policeman and requested him 
to take him home. 

But how passed the time with this 
poor one? ‘Tea was ready at the ap- 
pointed time, but her husband came 
not to fill his accustomed place at the 
table. It was delayed till she had 
given up all hopes of his being home, 
and then put back untouched. It was 
with anxious feelings that Mrs. Clar- 
ence took her station at the window. 
Kach step that rung on the pavement, 
and every form that passed, seemed to 
her imagination to be her husband, 
but as often was she doomed to disap- 
pointment. 

“Ma,” said little Charley, ‘* won't 
papa be home to-night ?” 

‘“] hope so, my dear.” said Mrs. 
Clarence, with a strong effort to con- 
ceal her feclings, but it is time for you 
to go to bed now,” and taking him by 
the hand, she led him to his couch, and 
as she imprinted a kiss on his rosy 
cheeks a prayer went up from that 
mother’s heart, that her son might be 
autemperate man. With a sorrowful 
heart she resumed her place. 

The moon was shining brightly, and 
everything was quiet. sut what a 
strange contrast it presented to her 
feelings. She though of the time when 
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her first love was plighted. It was 
only three short years, but what 
change had taken place! Instead of 
spending his evenings away from 
home, be had never seemed so happy 
as When in her society. She felt that 
she must relie on her own exertions to 
reform him. “was after midnight, 
and with sad and painful feelings she 
prepared to retire, when a heavy 
knock at the door startled her. With 
a trembling hand, she took the lamp 
and opened it. 

‘Lam very sorry for you, madam,” 
said the policeman ;** but your hus- 
band was brought to the Station this 
evening intoxicated, and I was direct- 
ed to bring him home.” 

As soon as she had seen him laid on 
the bed, her feelings gave way, and 
she burst into a flood of tears. How 
changed he looked, as he lay there 
senseless before her. ‘QO, merciful 
‘ather.” she cried, sinking on_ her 
knees, “ help me to bear this trial.” 

We draw the veil of silence over the 
scene that presented itself that night 
in Clarence’s dwelling. 

In the morning a vague feeling of 
consciousness came over his mind. He 
arose and dressed himself, but it was 
with great difficulty. His system had 
undergone a severe a shock. He had 
drunk deeply, and he felt its effects in 
a trembling frame and a burning head- 
ache. He looked on his wife. It was 
evident that her repose had been quite 
short. The traces of tears were still 
visible on her pale cheeks, and her 
eves looked swollen with weeping. 
A half suppressed sigh escaped from 
her lips, as if she struggled with heart- 
felt emotions. Clarence had never 
seen his wife look so sorrowful before, 
und his better feelings were deeply 
touched. Gradually he recollected all 
the incidents of the preceding night. 
“Fool that Lam,” he said, “to touch 
that cursed stuff. Ob ! my poor wile: 
How can [ look you in the face 
again 1” 

Tears of repentance flowed down 
his face, and for the first time in his 
life Clarence saw that he was a de- 
graded man. He felt that he had lost 
the position that he once held in s0- 
ciety, and, overpowered by his emo- 
tions, he sank intoachair. He thought 
that he had need of a glass to compose 
his spirits, and enable him to meet the 
reproaches of his wife. So taking his 
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hat he stole softly to the door. Just 
then she awoke. With a woman’s 
quick perception, she understood his 
leelings. 

‘You will not go out again, Henry, 
will you,” she said, in a voice so full 
of emotion that Clarence seemed chain- 
ed to the spot. 

Mrs. Clarence arose, and taking her 
husband’s hand, led him to the bed. 
“You are ill, Henry, and had better 
take some rest :” and she added affec- 
tionately, “‘as soon as breakfast is 
ready, L will come and eall you.” 

He threw himself on the bed, for he 
could not speak. lis wife’s kind be- 
havior had completely unmanned him. 
It was soon prepared, and she endeav- 
ored by kind words to show him, that 
she at least would not reproach him. 
The meal was soon dispatched, and 
Clarence prepared to Jeave home for 
his place of business. His wife saw at 
a glance that if he took one glass his 
ap petite would again conquer him. 
And she determined to make an effort 
to save him. 

“Henry.” said she, “laying her hand 
on his shoulder, “ you were ‘deeply in- 
toxicated last night. Oh! could I 
have thought that you ever make me 
a drunkard’s wife?) Our child ! must 
he live tosee his father become a sot ? 
Think how happy we have been to- 
gether. God has given us all we could 
desire. He has blest us with kind and 
affectionate parents. Do not bring 
them with sorrow to the grave. Prom- 
ise me you will not drink again.” 

Long and earnest was her appeal, till 
her tears prevented her from proceed- 
ing. 

There was a deep struggle going on 
in the mind of Clarence. His wife, 
Whom he loved so tenderly, was before 
him intears. te hesitated. for he felt 
that he could not leave his ¢ ompanhions 
and break off the habit that so strongly 
enehained him. tle was just coing to 
tear himself away from what he con- 
sidered a foolish weakness, when the 
door softly opened. and Charley came 
in, 

‘What are vou erving for, mamma? 
bee vid. throwing his arms around her 
neck, 

Poor child, he was but adding fresh 
vrief to his mother’s heart. 

“Henry,” said she, “IT entreat you 
once more, in the name of all you love 
most dear, to abandon strong drink, 
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Behold me at your feet ; will you not 
make me happy ? Kneel, my son, and 
ask your father to save us trom ruin. 

There was a deep feeling with which 
his wife spoke that Clarence could not 

vithstand. ‘Taking her tenderly by 
the hand, he led her to the sofa. “Em- 
ily.” said he, in a solemn tone, ‘I 
promise before God not to drink any 
spirituous liquors again. We shall vet 
be happy. My dear Emily, T have in- 
jured you deeply. Can vou forgive 
me ? 

Mrs. Clarence threw her arms around 
her husband’s neck. and wept tears of 
JOY: 

** | do forgive you.” she replied, *‘and 
may God help you to keep your prom- 
ise.” She felt that God had assisted 
her to reclaim her husband, and she 
thanked him with all her heart. 

There was one thine that Clarence 
saw- must be done before he could feel 
himself safe; fearing to trust himself 
to speak, he left the room.  IHlis wife 
watched his departure with a feeling of 
uneasiness ; but trusting that all would 
yet be well, she resumed her house- 
hold duties. 

That day Clarence was more tempted 
fo drink than he had ever been, but 
he withstood the temptation manfully. 
Ife had made the promise, and his 
honor would not let him break it. As 
soon as he could he repaired to the 
house of a friend, whom he had not 
seen for some time, merely because he 
Was a temperance man. 

* Williard,” said he, ** lam going to 
sign the pledge.” 

*Toam very glad to hear it, Clar- 
ence,” he replied. “1 have watched 
vou for a long time, with much anx- 
ietv,andit vivesiwe great joy tu tind 
that you have resolved to become a 
free man.” 

The pledge was soon lLrought, and 
when his hand was athxed, Clarence 
felt that by the blessing of God, lie was 
safe from the influence of rum. Put- 
ting the pledge in his pocket. he re- 
turned home, 

* Emily.” said he, as he handed it to 
her. * there is the evidence that 1 will 
not drink again.” 

Mr.and Mrs. Clarence are now old 
and respectable inhabitants of — this 


State : but that night is still talked of 


as one of the happiest of their lives. He 
always continued to adhere to the 
principles of total abstinence. till hay- 
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ing acquired a large fortune in the pur- 
suit of his profession, he retired from 
public life, and is now living an influ- 
ential and worthy citzen, respected by 
all who know him. 


——_—_-f on 


LITTLE LIFTERS. 


“REAR YE ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS.” 


Did you know, my darling children, 
There was work for you to do, 
As you tread Life's flowry pathway, 
’Neath skies of brightest blue 2? 

Your tiny han‘s so feeble, 
May powerless appear, 

But the often lighten burdens, 
The st:ongest scarce can bear. 


You all are * Little Lifters,” 
Who with loving zeal will try 

To help the weak and weary, 
And dry the tearful eye ; 

And thongh you lift but little, 
Faiat not, but lift again, 

The hardest rock is worn 
By the constant dripping rain. 


And when yo sing to baby, 
Till he gently falls asleep ; 
QO; comfort little sister 
Till her blue eyes cease to weep ; 
Or tie up Johnnie’s shoe-strivgs, 
Ani brush his tangled hair; 
You are Jifting mother’s burdens, 
And shielding ber from care. 


Aod when father, tired aud weary, 
Comes home to rest at night, 
Draw up for him the easy chair, 
And meke the fi e burn bright. 
Though small the deeds of kindness, 
And low the words of love, 
The recording angel writes them 
In glowing lines above. 


Lvuink it best not to dispute where 
there is no probability of convincing. 
— Whitefield, 
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LORD ASHLEY AND THE 
THIEVES. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER, 


“They that be whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick,” was 
the significent answer of our Lord to 
the self-righteous Pharisees who took 
offence at his companions—the poor, 
the degraded, the weak, and the sin- 
ful. “Go ve and learn what that 
meaneth. I will have mercy, and not 
sacrifice; for Lam come not to call the 
righteous, but sinners, to repent 
ance.” 

The great lesson of duty inculcated 
by this answer of the divine Teachei 
has been too long overlooked by indi- 
viduals and communities professedly 
governed by his maxims. The phy- 
lacteries of our modern Pharisees are 
ax broad as those of the old Jewish 
saints. The respectable Christian de- 
tests his vicious and ill-conditioned 
neighbors as heartily as the Israelite 
did the publicans and sinners of. his 
day. He folds his robe of self-right- 
eousness closely about him, and de- 
nounces as little better than sinful 
weakness all commiseration for the 
guilty ; and all attempts to restore and 
reclaim the erring violators of human 
law otherwise than by pains and pen- 
alties as wicked collusion with crime, 
dangerous to the stability and safety 
of society and offensive in the sight of 
God. And yet nothing is more cer- 
tain than that, just in proportion as 
the example of our Lord has been tol- 
lowed in respect to the outcast and 
criminal, the effect has been to reform 
and elevate—to snatch as brands from 
the burning, souls not wholly given 
over to the service of evil. The won- 
derful influence for good exerted over 
the most degraded and reckless erimi- 
nals of London by the excellent and 
self-denying Elizabeth Fry, the happy 
results of the establishment of houses 
of refuge and reformation and Magda- 
len asylums, all illustrate the wisdom 
of Him who went about doing good, 
in pointing out the morally diseased 
as the appropriate subjects of the be- 
nevolent labors of his disciples. No 
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one is to be despaired of. We have no 
warrant to pass by any of our fellow 
creatures as beyond the reach of God’s 
erace and mercy; for, beneath the 
most repulsive and hateful outward 
manifestation, there is always a con- 
sciousness Of the beauty of goodness 
and purity, and of the loathsomeness 
of sin—one chamber of the heart as 
vet not wholly profaned, whence at 
times arises the prayer of a burdened 
and miserable spirit for deliverance. 
Deep down under the squalid exterior, 
unparticipative in the hideous merri- 
ment and recklessness of the criminal, 
there is another selfi—a chained and 
suffering inner man,—crying out, in 
the intervals of intoxication and bru- 
tal excesses, like Jonah from the bos- 
om of hell. To this lingering uncon- 
sciousness the sympathy and kindness 
of benevolent and humane spirits sel- 
dom appeal in vain; for, whatever 
may be outward appearance, it re- 
mains true that the way of the trans- 
eressor is hard, and that sin and suffer- 
ing are inseparable. Crime is seldom 
loved or persevered in for its own 
sake ; but, when once the evil path is 
entered upon, a return is in reality ex- 
tremely diflicult to the unhappy wan- 
derer, and often seems well nigh im- 
possible. The laws of social life rise 
up like insurmountable barriers  be- 
tween him and escape. As he turns 
toward the society whose rights he 
has outraged its frowns settles upon 
him ; the penalties of the laws he has 
violated await him: and he falls back 
despairing, and suffers the fetters of 
the evil habit to whose power he has 
yielded himself to be fastened closer 
and heavier upon him. QO, for some 
good angel,in the form of brother 
man and touched with a feeling of his 
‘Ins and infirmities, to reassure his 
better nature and to point out a way 
of escape from its body of death ! 

We have been led into these re- 
marks by an account given in the 
London Wee ly Chronicle, of a most 
remarkable interview between the 
professional thieves of London and 
Lord Ashley—a gentleman whose best 
patent of nobitity is to be found in his 
venerous and untiring devotion to the 
interests of his fellow men. It ap- 
pears that a philanthropic gentleman 

in London had been applied to by two 
youny thieves who had relinquished 
their evil practices, and were obtain- 
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ing a precarious but honest livelihood 
by picking up bones and rags in the 
streets—their loss of character closing 
against them all other employments. 
Ile had just been reading an address 
of Lord Ashley's in favor of colonial 
emigration, and he was led to ask of 
one of the young men how he would 
like to emigrate. ‘[ should jump at 
the chance !” was the reply. Not long 
after the gentleman was sent for to 
visit one of those obscure and ruinous 
courts of the great metropolis where 
crime and poverty lie down together— 
localities which Dickens has pictured 
With such painful distinctness. Here, 
to his surprise, he met a number of 
thieves and outlaws, who declared 
themselves extremely anxious to know 
Whether any hope could be held to 
them of obtaining an honest living, 
however humble, in the colonies, as 
their only reason for continuing in 
their criminal course was the impossi- 
bility of extricating themselves. He 
gave them: such advice and encour- 
agement as he was able, and invited 
them to assemble again, with such of 
their companious as they could per- 
suade to do so,at the room of the 
Irish Free School, for the purpose of 
meeting Lord Ashley. On the 27th 
of the seventh month last the meeting 
took place. At the hour appointed, 
Lord Ashley and five or six other 
ventlemen interested in emigration, as 
ameans of relief and reformation to 
the criminal poor, entered the room, 
which was already well nigh filled. 
Two hundred and seven professed 
thieves were present. ‘Several of 
the most experienced thieves were 
stationed at the door to prevent the 
ndmission of any but thieves. Some 
four or five individuals, who were not 
at first Known, were subjected to an 
examination, and only allowed to re- 
main on stating that they were, and 
being recognized as members of the 
dishonest fraternity: and before the 
proceedings of the evening commenc- 
ed the question was very carefully put 
and repeated several times, whether 
any one was in the room of whom oth- 
ers entertained doubts as to who he 
was. The object of this care was, as 
so many of them were in danger of 
‘getting into trouble, or, in other 
words, of being taken up for their 
crimes, to ascertain if any who might 
betray them were present: and an- 
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other intention of this scrutiny was 
to give those assembled, who naturally 
would feel considerable fear, a fuller 
confidence in opening their minds.” 

What a novel conference between 
the extremes of modern society! All 
et is beautiful in refinement and ed- 

‘ation, moral symmetry and Chris- 
ti in grace contr: isting with the squalor, 
the ignorance, the life- long depravity 
of men living * without God in the 
world “—the pariahs of civilization— 
the moral lepers, at the sight of whom 
decency covers its face, and cries out, 
“Unclean !” After a prayer had been 
offered, Lord Ashley spoke at consid- 
erable length, making a profound im- 
pression on his strange auditory as 
they listened to his plans of emigra- 
tion, which offered to them an op- 
portunity to escape from their misera- 
ble condition and enter upon a respecta- 
ble course of life. The hard heart melted 
and the cold and cruel eye moistened. 
With one accord the wretched felons 
responded to the language of Christian 
love and good will and declared their 
readiness to follow the advice of their 
true friend. They looked up to him as 
to an angel of mercy, and felt the ma- 
lignant spirits which had so long tor- 
mented them disarmed of all power of 
evil in the presence of simple good- 
ness. He stood in the felon audience 
like Spenser’s Una amidst the satyrs ; 
unassailable and secure in the ** unre- 
sistible might of meekness.” and pano- 
plied in that 


oe noble grace which dashed brute 
violence 
With sudden adoration and mute awe.”’ 


Thirty-five years ago, when Eliza- 
beth Fry ventured to visit those *‘spir- 
its in prison,”’—the female tenants of 
Newgate.—-her temerity was regarded 
with astonishment, and her hope of 
effecting a reformation in the misera- 
ble objects of her sympathy was held 
to be wholly visionary. IHler personal 
safety and the blessed fruits of her 
labors, nevertheless, contirmed the 
language of her divine Master to his 
disciples when he sent them forth as 
lambs among wolves: * Behold, I 
vive unto you power over all the pow- 
er of the enemy.” The still more un- 
promising experiment of Lord Ashley, 
thus far, has been equally successful : 
and we hail it as the introduction of a 
new and more humane method of 


dealing with the victims of sin and j ig- 
norance, and the te mptations growing 
out of the inequalities and vices of ciy- 
ilization. 


—_—-?o> oa —-- - 


A MONEY MATCH—DEATH., 


A recent letter from Boston tells 
this sad story: ‘A funeral proces- 
sion passed by yesterday. A young 
man told me a story that I think has a 
peculiar sadness about it. At Sarato- 
ga, last season, at one of the largest 
balls, was a young lady with the most 
charming and insinuating manners 
and graces. Her toilet was equally as 
pleasing. She was the belle of the ball 
—an honor accorded her without dis- 
sent. Her attendant during the even- 
ing was a young man dressed almost 
gaudily, and bearing himself with all 
the distasteful self-conceit of a brain- 
less millionaire. le was the son of a 
Boston leather dealer. He met the 
lady at Saratoga for the first’ time last 
season, and she, by the direction of 
her parents, who were also wealthy, 
and who insisted upon the arrange- 
ment, became his affianced. Previous 
to this she had met a young gentle- 
man, also of Boston, of the utmost re- 
spectabilitvy, of thorough honor and 
integrity, but without fortune. To 
him she had been something more 
than a friend, in fact, almost a_be- 
trothed. Ile was voung, had risen by 
his own stern efforts, and was, it is 
said, possessed of sterling and iodo 
ing abilities, which in time must have 
won him wealth and perhaps dis- 
tinction. On the return of the lady 
Jast season, her engagement prevented 
her from further intercourse with her 
first suitor, and he was dismissed. Ilis 
erief was pitiful. Ie strove not to re- 
verse it by word or action; but the 
very efforts he so laboriously made, 
exposed the poignancy of his wounds. 
The lady lived with her husband in 
the suburbs of the city at a large and 
costly residence for one month after 
their marriage. sy that time the 
abuse of the husband compelled an 
immediate separation. Ile was incol- 
tinently shipped to Europe, where he 
still remains, and the young wife was 
left to gradually de ine in health un- 
til death ensued: but not before she 
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had reproached her parents for driving 
her to the alliance which wrought 
such early ruin and blasted such br ight 
hopes and expectations, As the fu- 
neral procession passed up a public 
street, the first lover, while watching 
with blanched cheeks and moist eyes 
the sad cortege, fell to the ground 
while suffering an attack of hemor- 
rhage of the lungs. lle was carried 
into a physician’s ‘office near, where he 
died, before the body of one he so ten- 
derly and truly loved was laid in its 
last resting place.” 


Oe 


THERE NEVER WAS AN EARTII- 
LY DREAM. 


There never was an earthly dream 
Of beauty and delight, 

That mingled not too soon with clouds, 
As sun-rays with the night ; 

That faded not from that fond heart 
Where once it loved to stay, 

And Jeft that heart more desolate 
For having felt its sway. 


There never was a glad bright eye, 
But it was dimned by tears, 

Caused by such grie‘s as ever dull 
The sunshine of our years. 


We look upon the sweetesi flower, 
Tis withered soon, and gone ; 


We gaze upon a star, to find 
But darkness where it shone. 


There never was a noble heart, 
A mind of worth and power, 

That had not, in this changing world, 
Plain misery for its dower ; 

The laurel on thy brow hath hid 
From many a careless eye 

The secret of the soul within, 
Its blight and agony. 


There neyer was—there cannot be 
On earth a precious sp ing 
Whose waters to the fevered lip 
Unfailing we may bring 
All changeth on this troubled shore, 
Or passeth from the sight, 
Q, for that world where jy and peace, 
Reign as eternal light. 
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FAULT-FINDING, 


BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


A most respectable little animal, that 
many people Jet run freely among 
their domestic vines, under the notion 
that he helps the growth of the gr: ipes, 
and is the principal means of kee ‘ping 
them in order, 

Now it may safely be set down as a 
maxim, that nobody likes to be found 
fault with, but everybody likes to find 
fault when things do not suit him. 

Let my courteous reader ask him or 
herself if he or she does not experi- 
ence a relief and pleasure in finding 
fault with or about whatever troubles 
them. 

This appears at first sight an anoma- 
ly in the provision of Nature. Gen- 
erally we are so constituted that what 
it is a pleasure to us to do it is a pleas- 
ure to our neighbor to have us do. 
It is a pleasure to give, and a pleasure 
to receive. Itisa pleasure to love, 
and a pleasure to be loved ; a pleasure 
to admire, a pleasure to be admired. 
It is a pleasure also to find fault, but 
not a pleasure to be found fault with. 
Furthermore, those people whose sen- 
sitiveness of temperament leads them 
to find the most fault are precisely 
those who can least bear to be found 

fault with; they bind heavy burdens 
and grievous to be borne, and lay them 
on other men’s shoulders, but them- 
selves cannot bear the weight of a 
finger. 

Now the difficulty in the case is this: 
There are things in life that need to be 
altered; and that thing may be alter- 
ed, they must be spoken of to the 
people whose business it is to make 
the change. This opens wide the door 
of fault- finding to well-disposed peo- 
ple, and gives them latitude of con- 
science to impose on their fellows all 
the annoyances which they them- 
selves feel. 
a family are fault-finders, ex-officio ; 


and to them flows back the ti'e of 


every separate individual’s complaints 
in the domestic circle, till often the 
whole air of the house is chilled and 


darkened by a drizzling Scotch mist of 


The father and mother of 
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querulousness. Very bad are these 
mists for grape-vines, and produce 
mildew in many a fair cluster. 

Enthusius falls in love with Her- 
mione, because she looks like a moon- 
beam,—because she is ethereal as a 
summer cloud, spirituelic. He com- 
mences forthwith the perpetual adora- 
tion system that precedes marriage. 
Ife assures her that she is too good for 
this world, to delicate and fair for any 
of the uses of poor mortality, —that 
she ought to tread on roses, sleep on 
the clouds,- that she ought never to 
shed a tear, know a fatigue, or make 
an exertion, but live apart in some 
bright, ethereal sphere worthy of her 
charms. All which is duly chanted 
in her ear in moonlight walks or sails. 
and so often repeated that a sensible 
girl may be excused for believing that 
a little of it may be true. 

Now comes marriage,---and it turns 
out that Enthusius is very particular 
as to his coffee, that he is excessively 
disturbed if his meals are atall irregu- 
lar, and that he cannot be comfortable 
with any table arrangements which do 
not resemble those of his notable 
mother, lately deceased in the odor of 
sanctity; he also wants his house in 
perfect order at all hours. Still he 
does not propose to provide a trained 
housekeeper: it is all to be effected by 
means of certain raw Irish girls, under 
the superintendence of this angel who 
was to tread on roses, sleep on clouds, 
and never know an earthly care. 
Neither has Enthusius ever considered 
it a part of a husband’s duty to bear 
personal inconvenience in silence. He 
would freely shed his blood for Her- 
mione,—nay, has often frantically pro- 
posed the same in the hours of court- 
ship, When of course nobody wanted 
it done, and it could answer no man- 
ner of use: but now to the idyllic 
dialogues of that period succeeded 
such as these :— 

“My dear, this tea is smoked: can’t 
you get Jane into the way of making 
it better ?” 

“My dear, I have tried: but she 
will not do as I tell her.” 

“ Well, all I know is, ofher people 
can have good tea, and I should think 
we might.” 

And again at dinner :— 

* My dear. this mutton is overdone 
again: it is always overdone.” 

“Not always, dear, because you ree- 


ollect on Monday you said it was just 
right.” 

“Well, almost always.” 

“Well, my dear, the reason to-day 
was, | had company in the parlor, and 
could not go out to caution Bridget, 
as I generally do. It’s very difficult 
to get things done with such a girl.” 

‘My mother’s things were always 
well done, no matter what her girl 
was.” 

Again: “ My dear, you must speak 
to the servants about wasting the coal, 
1 never saw such «a consumption of 
fuel in «a family of our size ;” or, ** My 
dear, how can you let Maggie tear the 
morning paper?” or, * My dear, I shall 
actually have to give up coming to 
dinner, if my dinners cannot be regu- 
lar” or * My dear, | wish vou would 
look at the way my shirts ave ironed, 
—it is perfectly scandalous 3” or, * My 
dear, you must not let Johnnie finger 
the mirror in the parlor ;” or, ** My 
dear, you must stop the children from 
playing in the varret:” or, ** My dear, 
you must see that Maggie does n't 
leave the mat out on the railing when 
she sweeps the front hall;” and so on, 
up stairs and down siairs, in the lady’s 
chamber, in attic. garret, and cellar, 
‘my dear” is to sce that nothing goes 
wrong, and she is found fault with 
when anything does. 

Yet Enthusius, when occasionally 
he finds his sometime angel in tears, 
and she tells him he does not love her 
as he once did. repudiates the charge 
with all his heart, and declares he 
loves her more than ever,—and per- 
haps he does. The only difficulty is 
that she has passed out of the plane of 
moonshine and poetry into that of 
actualities. While she was considered 
an angel, a star,a bird, and evening 
cloud. of course there Was nothing to 
be found fault with in her; but now 
that the anwel has become chief busi- 
ness-partner in an carly working firm, 
relations «are different. © Euthusius 
could say the same things over again 
under the same circumstances, but 
unfortunately now they never are 10 
the same circumstances. Enthusius 1s 
simply aman who is in the habit of 
speaking from impulse, and saying a 
thing merely and only because he feels 
it at the moment. Before marriage he 
worshipped and adored his wife as an 
ideal being dwelling in the land 01 
dreams and poetries, and did his very 
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best to make her unpractical and un- 
fitted to enjoy the life to which he 

to introduc e her after marriage. After 
marriage he still yields unreflectingly 
to present impulses, which are no 
longer to praise, but to criticise and 
condemn. The very sensibility to 
beauty and love of elegance, which 
made him admire her before marriage, 
now transferred to the arrangement rot 
the domestic menage, lead him daily 
to perceive a hundred defects and find 
a hundred annoyances 

Thus far we suppose an amiable, 
submissive wife, who is only grieved, 
not provoked,—who has no sense of 
injustice, and meekly strives to make 
wood the hard conditions of her lot. 
Such poor, little, faded women have 
we seen, looking for all the world like 
plants that have been nursed and fore- 
ed into bloom in the steaim-heat of the 
conservatory, and are now sickly and 
yellow, dropping leat by leaf, in the 
dry, dusty parlor. 

But there is another side of the pic- 
{ure,—where the wife, provoked and 
indignant, takes up the fault-finding 
trade in return, and with the keen 
arrows of her woman’s wit searches 
and penetrates every joint to the hus- 
band’s armor, showine herself full as 
unjust and far more capable in this 
sort of conflict. 

Saddest of all sad things is it to see 
two once very dear friends employing 
all that peculiar knowledge of each 
other which love had given them only 
to harass and provoke,—thrusting and 
piercing with a certainty of aim that 
only past habits of contidence and 
gpibarsie could have put in their pow- 

r, wounding their own hearts with 
every deadly thrust they make at one 
another, and all for such inexpressible 
miserable trifles as usually form the 
opening of fault-finding dramas. 

lor the contentions that loosen the 
very foundations of love, that crum- 
ble away all its fine traceries and carv- 
ed work, about what miserable, worth- 
less things do they commonly begin! 
—a dinner underdone, too much oil 
consumed, a newspaper torn, a waste 
Of coal or soap, a dish broken !—and 
for this miserable sort of trash, very 
wood, very generous, very religious 
people will sometimes waste and thr Ow 
away by double-handfuls the very 

thing for which houses are built and 
coal burned, and all the paraphernalia 
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of a home established,—their happi- 
ness. Better cold coffee, smoky tea, 
burnt meat, better any inconvenience, 
any loss, than a loss of Jove; and 
nothing so surely burns away love as 
constant fault-finding. 

For fault-finding once allowed as a 
habit between two near and dear 
friends comes in time to establish a 
chronic soreness, so that the mildest, 
the most reasonable suggestion, the 
gentlest imphed reproof, occasions 
burning irritation: and when this 
morbid siage has once set in, the res- 
toration of love seems wellnigh im- 
possible. 


a <F e 


“LE CAN DO VR FOR CHRIST.” 


Years ago,a man in India, named 
Shapau, a Karen from the mountains 
west of Burmah, was converted to 
God, and learned to love the Savior 
and His work. He grew in grace and 
in the knowledge of,the truth, and 
seemed to manifest qualities which 
fitted him to labor in the Master's vine- 
yard. 

Among the outlying peoples yet in 
heathenish darkness, were some kid- 
nappers and dogeaters, called Bghais, 
wild and barbarous, and nearly as ig- 
norant as the dogs on which they 
lived. The missionary desired to send 
to them a messenger, Who should tell 
them the glad tidings of salvation, and 
so he offered Shapau four roupees—or 
about two dollars—monthly, if he 
would go and carry to them the news 
of the Savior. 

Shapau took his ‘Testament, and 
went out alone to consider the matter, 
and lay the case before the Lord. <Af- 
ter a little absence, he returned, his 
face lighted up with brightness, and 
his whole aspect showing that his de- 
cision was made. 

‘Well, Shapau,” said the mission- 
ary, “can you go to the Bghais for 
four ge a month ?” 

“No, teacher,” said he, very sol- 
emnly, as he grasped the missionary’s 
hand ; “I could not go for four rounees 
a month, but I can do it for Christ.” 

There was a depth of meaning, 
which faithful Christians know, not 
only in the words he spoke, but also 
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in the glance of his eye and the grasp 
of his hand, as he thus consecrated 
himself to the service of his Lord. He 
went forth to labor, God working with 
him. Through his instrumentality, 
many souls were gathered in. Ile es- 
tablished forty Christian churches, and 
received as members nearly a thousand 
Behais. And when “they that be wise 
shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and they that turn many 
to righteousness as the stars forever 
and ever,” it will be seen and known 
that a life so consecrated to Christ 
shall not miss its great reward. 

Would that the spirit which ani- 
mated this converted Karen might 
burn in many a Christian heart. Then, 
while the worldly-minded and self- 
seeking are chaffering about salaries, 


and looking out for opportunities of 


personal advantage and gain, the most 
unwelcome service, and that which 
meets with the least reward, will be 
undertaken with gladness for the sake 
of Him who hath bought us with His 


blood ; and to every requirement of 


duty and self-sacrifice we shall say, ‘1 
can do it for Christ.” 


THE DYING BOY. 


Oh, I long to lie, dear mother, 
Oo the cool and fragrant grass, 

With naught but the sky above my head, 
And the shadowing clouds that pass. 


And I want the bright, bright sunshine 
All round about my bed ; 

I will close my eyes, and God will think 
Your little boy is dead ! 


Then Christ will send an Angel 
To take me up to Him ; 

He will bear me slow and steadily, 
Far throuzh the ether dim. 


He will gently, gently lay m2 
Close to the Savior’s side, 

And whenIm sure that we’re in heaven, 
My eyes I'll open wide. 


And I'll look among the Angels 
That stand about the Throne, 


| Till | find my sister Mary, 


For I know that she is one, 


And when I find her, mother, 
We will go away alone, 

And I will tell her how we've mourned 
All the while she his been gone, 


Oh! I shall be delighted 
To hear her speak again— 

Though [ know she'll ne’er return to us— 
To ask her would be vain ! 


So Vil put my arms around her, 
And look into her eyes, 

And remember all [ said to her, 
And all her sweet replies. 


And then I’!] ask the Angel 
To take me back to you— 
He'll bear me slow and steadily 
Down through the ether blue. 


And you'll only think, dear mother, 
I have been out at play, 


And have gone to sleep beneath a tree, 
This sultry summer-day. 


EMMA A. ABBOTT. 


WER STRUGGLES AND TRIUMPIIS. 


Last Saturday a large crowd of 
friends with bouquets and smiles and 
benedictions thronged the steamer 
City of Paris to see offa young and 
interesting lady. Many of the best 
people in the metropolis took her 
hand and bid her ‘* God-speed” across 
the Atlantic, and success at Milan, 
Italy, whither she goes to perfect her- 
self in music and the opera. She went 
with the intention of returning t0 
New York after two years—perhaps 4 
prima donna, perhaps another Jenny 
Lind; for none can conjecture what 
Providence has in store for the fair 
young singer. 

If the writer did not always go to 
nature. and did not found everything 
he writes upon the basis of absolute 
truth, you might perhaps, doubt the 
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story. Which I now tell, and which 
eame to me from the lips of the same 
young lady. 


A POOR GIRL’S STORY. 


Miss Emnnma A. Abbott was born in 
Chicago about twenty year ago, in 1s54 
her father. then a music teacher, took 
her to the village of Peoria, in Illinois. 
The little child then took intense de- 
light in music. She had dreams of 
singing in public at the age of six. 
When they read to her stories of ac- 
tors and singers on the stage, she 
thought they meant a coach, and won- 
dered with infantile fancy how they 
couid throw bouquets into a stage. 

from six to nine she sang about 
home, catching’ every tune she heard 
her father play, and to the surprise of 
everybody, began herself to play the 
guitar. She became so proficient that 
at the age of nine her father, a very 
poor man, chained down with a large 
family of children, brought her out 
with her brother George at a concert 
in Peoria. Her debute took so well 
that her father, a man of restless 
genius, but shiftless and always unfor- 
tunate, decided to take litthe Kmma 
on a concert tour, Which he did, keep- 
ing her thus occasionally employed 
with varied fortune until she was 
thirteen vears old. At this age she went 
to Mount Palaski in company with 
some Peoria children. While here 
they wanted her to play her guitar 
and sing, so she got up a concert ‘ on 
her own hook.” Though wearing 
short dresses, she went to the Pulaski 
printing office, got out her own hand- 
bills, and then went and posted them 
around town. On one of these bills 
now before me it says: 

* Miss Abbott will sing * The Merry 
Swiss Girl,’ @ chorus.” 

The little thing didn’t know what a 
chorus meant, but it looked nice, and 
soshe had them put it on the bill. 
She drew quite a house, took in seven 
dollars, and took it home to her 
mother. After giving a concert at 
Lincoln, in a school-house, she came 
home again, and gave guitar lessons 
to pupils twice as old as she was at 
twenty cents per lesson. She now 
Went to school, but her father being 
too poor to pay her tuition, the little 
child-woman borrowed the money 
from a friend—agrecing to pay it after 
the should become a teacher. 
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At fifteen, litthe Emma succeeded in 
securing a class of twenty poor chil- 
dren, who came to recite at her 
mother’s house. At the time she sang 
in the Hebrew Synagogue—a_ kind 
old rabbi, Marx Moses, teaching her 
to pronounce in Ilebrew and German. 

The spring of her sixteenth birthday 
found her father poorer than ever be- 
fore, and our little woman, to heip her 
mother, tried to secure a clerkship in 
a store, but failed. In great distress, 
she heard of a school nine miles from 
Peoria, Which was in need ofa teacher. 
Thither she went on foot, through the 
mud and slush. She found the princi- 
pal trustee, a kind old man at dinner. 

‘What do you want, my little wo- 
man ?” asked the old farmer, as he laid 
down his knife and fork to survey our 
little heroine. 

‘1 live in Peoria, sir, and | walked—” 

‘ What! walked child 7” interrupt- 
ed the old man in astonishment. 

‘Yes, sir, and | want to teach your 
school.” 

* Well. I declare, my child, there are 
fifteen applicants, but you’re a pretty 
girl, and plucky as Julius Cresar. Have 
you got your certificate 7” 

* No, sir,” faltered little Emma. 

‘ Well if you've walked nine miles 
through this mud and slush, you'll do 
to teach school for me. Sit up and 
have some dinner. 

Kmma commenced the school the 
next week, won the respect of the pa- 
rents and the love of the children, and 
in four months took sixty dollars back 
to her father in Peoria, where the large 
family soon used it up. 

Our heroine, with the assistance of 
her father, now gave her first big con- 
cert in Peoria. Quite a number of 
amateurs assisted her, Roose’s Hall was 
filled, the people cheered, and Emma’s 
father received one hundred dollars. 
This was all used by her father, mother, 
and sister, except three dollars. With 
this amount she left her father strug- 
gling at home and started for Rock 
Island to visit a young lady friend. 
She found her friend absent, and her 
money dwindled to twenty cents. 
With this she went to Moline for ten 
cents to call upon a gentleman by the 
name of Deer, in whose family her 
father had taught music twenty years 


before. Her idea was to get up acon- 
cert. Mr. Deer was absent, and Mrs, 


Deer, a crotchety-faced old woman. 
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Was very cross. She looked insinu- 
atingly at Emima,and said she didn’t 
know what a pretty young evirl want- 
ed of her husband. Just then Miss 


Abbott spied the piano, and asked if 


she might play. Ina moment she was 


warbling a sweet song. The old lady 
dropped her dishes, wiped ber hands 
on her apron, and came and looked 
over her glasses in astonishment. Just 
then Mr. Deer entered. 

“By Jove, Matilda! That's darned 
nice singing,” he exclaimed: * who's 
doin’ it ?” 

“My name is Abbott,” said our he- 
roine, modestly. ‘* My father used to 
teach in your family. 

‘Thunder ! yes—but what are you 
doing here ?” 

“Well, pa and ma are very poor, 
and I’ve come here to give a concert, 
and want you to help me.” 

“Allright. Your a plucky girl,and 
Vil help you. You shall have the Con- 
gregational Church,” said Mr. Deer. 

And she did have it. She got her 
bills printed, went around personally, 
and announced the concert, up in the 
schools, and the house was crowded. 
She sane with her usual sweetness, 
touching every heart. It was a warm 
night, her concert guitar was out of 
tune, and the strines broke six times 
during the evening. The audience ap- 
plauded while she mended them, and 
laughed, and called her out a dozen 
times. When the concert closed, they 
wanted her to repeat it, Which she did. 
She returned home at the end of the 
week with sixty dollars in cash, to the 
astonishment of her poor mother, who 
held up both hands and exclaimed : 

“QO, Emma, I hope you havent been 
robbing somebody !” 

Emma was now seventeen. She 
started on a concert trip through Illi- 
nois, sending all the money home save 
that she wanted to use. On the route 
a Chicago opera troupe came up be- 
hind, saw her bills, and heard such 
praises from the people, that they en- 
gaged her to sing with them for sey- 
enty-five nights, through Michigan, In- 
diana, lowa, and Wisconsin. 

When her engagement was finished 
she started out alone again. At Grand 
Haven, Michigan, she got out of mon- 
ey. The audience came late, but among 
them a railroad man, who gave hera 
pass to New York. 

Passing through Canada, little Em- 
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ma had bad luck. Many times she 
walked hungry froin place to place, 
and once to raise money she cut of 
her hair and sold it. Music was hey 
love,and she forgot every discomfort 
in the middle of her beautiful songs, 

Once she froze her feet, and sang 
while they ached with the intense pain 
which follows. The applause of the 
audience overcame hunger, sorrow, 
and even the pains of frozen feet. : 

Hearing that Parepa was in New 
York, she torgot her poverty, and set 
out with one intense desire to hear 
Parepa sing. On she wafted toward 
the big city. At Lyons, in Wayne 
county, Without money or friends, she 
stopped to sing. She had not eaten 
anything for hours, and actually sang 
when very faint and hungry. With 
the proceeds she bought «a good sup- 
per, and continued on her way to New 
York. 

Little Emma finally reached New 
York alone, and in the night, putting 
up at a cheap house called the Wash- 
ington House. The next night she 
hastened to the opera, but to her great 
disappointment Parepa did not sing. 
She finally heard Parepa at Steinway 
Hfall, but could not succeed in meeting 
her face to face. 

Her money giving out, she borrow- 
ed fifteen dollars of a lady in the hotel 
and started for the West again. Ar- 
riving in Michigan, she advertised 
three concerts. ‘The nights were bad, 
the idea did not take, and she lost all 
her money. ‘To pay her bill she sold 
her guitar, but went on, and, hungry 
and weary, sang in an ice cream sa- 
loon in the next room, making money 
enough to go back and redeem her in- 
strument. At Moenokela, Michigan, 
poor success attended her again. To 
pay her bill a gentleman lent her mon- 
ey on her guitar, but just then the old 
Chicago opera troupe telegraphed for 
her, and she joined them for seventy- 
six concerts, the proceeds of which she 
sent to her mother. 

Now another troupe in the West en- 
vaged her to sing in Lowa, Kansas, and 
among the Nebraska Indians, for sev- 
enty nights. 

After filling these engagements, Miss 
Emma sang in Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago, but with poor success. The peo- 
ple had never heard of her wonderful 
voice, and they would not come to 
hear one young lady sing. From the 





latter place little Emma went to Plym- 
outh. Indiana. IlLere she advertised to 
ing in the parlor of the United States 
Hotel, but few came, and her money 
hecame exhausted. Her hotel bill was 
two dollars and a half. and she took 
her guitar to the music store to sell it 
topay the bill. She also pawned her 
concert dress, her only nice dress, 10 
vet money enough to go to Ft. Wayne. 
Indiana, a few miles bevond, where 
she advertised for another concert. 
Having no guitar, she engaged the 
clerk in the music store to play accom- 
paniments. The concert was at the 
Evlin House ; the few who came were 
delighted, and the receipts were cigh- 
teen dollars. With this she went back 
to Plymouth, redeemed her dress, and 
bought back her guitar. and sent five 
dollars to her mother. 

With bad luck sll around her, and 
knowing that her poor mother and 
sister depended on her efforts, little 
Emma determined to make one more 
hold effort at Toledo. Here she adver- 
tised to sing in the Oliver Ilouse. The 
small audience, though enthusiastic, 
did not yield enough to pay expenses, 
but the chivalrous landlord refused to 
take her guitar. ! 

“No, sir!’ said he. forgetting that 
he was addressing a young lady, 
“George Brown ain't agoing to take 
no young lady’s guitar, but you can 
stay and try it again.” 

Things looked dismal enough. Ter 
splendid courage began to give out. 
Behind her she saw nothing but a 
three years’ struggle with poverty— 
her sex and extreme youth against 
her. The future as blank as midnight. 
lhe great kindness of George Brown 
brought tears to her eyes, but after it 
came the dreadful thoughts of—sui- 
cide! She owed only the nine dol- 
lars Which George Brown was willing 
to give her, but the thought of failure 
Was dreadful. Tope of ultimate suc- 
cess always buoved her up. That day 
little Emma went, with her bursting 
heart, and looked off the Toledo pier, 
and the thought of jumping off strug- 
¢led in her bosom. Returning to the 


Oliver House, she caught a glimpse of 


Clara Louisa Kellogg, who had then 
reached the zenith of her fame ; but in 
tioment she was gone. She disap- 
peared with a piece of music in the 
Oliver House. Following along after, 
she encountered Miss Kellogg's maid 
On the stairs. ” 
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“1 do so want to see Miss Kelloge,” 
she exclaimed to Petrelli. “ When can 
I see her ?” 

*She’s just gone in to dinner with 
her mother, but will be out in «a mo- 
ment,” answered Petrelli. 

In a few moments Miss Kellogg 
came out with her mother. 

* fam Miss Abbott,” said little Em- 
ma, half frightened, * but IT wished to 
see you so much,” 

* Never mind, come in. What can 
I do for you 7” asked the kind hearted 
Miss Kellogg. 

“| want you to try my voice. Ido 
think Tecan sing, and if you will only 
say so I shall be sure,” said Emma, 
locking up with her clear blue eves, 

* Why, certainly, my child,” said 
Miss Kelloge’s mother, who vot up 
and opened the piano, but seeing little 
Kmma’s shabby dress and wild look, 
the old lady held up her hands and ex- 
claimed : 

* Why, Louise! where has this poor 
child been wandering 7” 

Ina moment Miss Abbott was sing- 
ing one of her beautiful ballads, full of 
native sweetness and pathos.  <As her 
voice touched those high clear notes, 
Which many of us have heard since in 
Dr. Chapin’s church, Miss Kelloge’s 
mother sat in mute wonder. 

** Louise! Louise !” she finally broke 
out, “do you hear that voice—how 
clear—there is no break there. That is 
the voice for me !” 

That very night Miss Kelloge kind- 
ly gave Miss Abbott a letter to Errani, 
a teacher in this city, under whose in- 
struction she has been for two years. 
She also gave her money to come to 
New York, where she took a quiet 
room at Dr. Elder’s, and commenced a 
severe course of study with Errani. 
Atter studying a short time she se- 
cured, through friends, an engage- 
ment to singin Dr. Chapin’s church 
at $1,000 per annum. Ilere the won- 
derful sweetness of her voice became 
the talk of the city. and the especial 
wonder of the good members of the 
big brown stone church of the divine 
paternity, on Fifth avenue. Ilere she 
has sung for a year or more, always 
remembering her poor mother, and 
always true to her kind benefactor, 
Miss Kellogg. 

Among Dr. Chapin’s audience was 
a warm-hearted gentleman living up 
town, who took especial delight in 

2. VOL. VI.—AUGuST, 1872. 
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Miss Abbott. One day this gentleman 


sat down in his office and wrote hera 
note. He was a business man, and it 
was a cold business note; but it meant 
something, and filled the young lady’s 
heart with a flood of joy and gladness. 
He told her he admired her talent, re- 
spected her pluck, and that if she 
wished to go to Milan to study he 
would furnish her the money. That 
man was Mr. John T. Daly. Miss Ab- 
bott was delighted. With tears in 
her eyes she thanked her benefactor, 
and it was made up that she should 
sail this spring. 

By-and-by the idea occurred to her 
that she would prefer to have more 
than one person interesied in her re- 
turn. ‘If,’ she suggested, “a number 
will take an interest in me, there will 
certainly be more to welcome me back 
from Italy when I return a prima don- 
na and make my deput in the metrop- 
Olis.’ 

This was thought a wise idea, and 
Mr. Daly immediately put his name 
for five hundred dollars, and then Mr, 
John Q. Hoyt with five hundred, Mrs. 
George Lake with one thousand, and 
Frank Carpenter, the artist, with a 
heart ten times as big as his pocket 
book, gave his splendid mite. 

On last Saturday the City of Paris 
took away, amida throng of friends, 
the little girl (nowa young a lady) 
who has struggled up through pov- 
erty, whose little feet were frozen, 
whose hair was cut off and sold, who 
sang hungry, with her silent guitar 
held a hostage miles away, to get mon- 
ey to live on and send to her moth- 
er.—NV. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
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MORAL BEAUTY. 


BY J. H. CLARKE. 


Christian goodness differs from the 
goodness of nature in being principle, 
and from-the goodness of morality in 
being spontaneous ; and in the purest 
union and harmony of both kinds. 
For goodness in general is of those 
two kinds, consisting of intention on 
one side, and character on the other. 








of goodness are found 


The goodness of morality or intention. 
consists in effort, struggle, and conflict 
and is esteemed great in proportion to 
the temptation resisted, the trial borne. 
the obstacle encountered, the difficul- 
ty overcome. The goodness of nature 
or chars acter is not conflict but har- 
mony; not struggle but attainment. 
Ite onsis ts in natural 2ood tendencies 
and pure tastes, or in acquiring habits 
of goodness. The goodness of inten- 
tion is meritorious; the goodness of 
attainment is beautiful; we respect 
the first, we love the second. The 
absence of one implies guilt; the 
absence of the other implies depravity. 
He who does not try to do right and 
become good is guilty. Ie who has 
no love for goodness, no true, kind, 
and noble tendencies, is depraved. 
The seat of the one is the conscience, 
or will: the seat of the other is the in- 
stinet, ot natnral tendencies. Now. 
the will is determined toward good- 
ness, through the conscience. We 
choose goodness because we feel that 
we ought to doso. The heart is de- 
termined toward goodness by its pre- 
ception of moral beauty. We love 
goodness because it appears to us 
beautiful. The conscience is com- 
manded; the desires, the instincts, 
tendencies, are attracted. 

That this distinction is real, and no 
mere distinction of words, will appeas 
if consider how often these two kinds 
separate. 
Many good men have no beauty in 
their eoodness : and many lee: autiful 
characters have no strength with theit 
beauty. We esteem the first, but are 
unable to love them: we are attracted 
toward the last, but cannot esteem 
them. 

Now it has been a usual fault, both 
with moral and religious teachers. 
first, not to notice and distinguish 
these two different kinds of goodness: 
or, secondly, to undervalue goodness 
of nature and tendency, when com- 
pared with that of resoive and effort. 
Some moralists and theologians evel 
go so far asto make all goodness to 
cons&t in conscious, deliberate effort 
and struggle. 

The essential peculiarity of the 
Christian life, is that it is the complet 
harmony, THE ABSOLUTE SYNTHESIS OF 
BOTH KINDS OF GOODNEss. Christian 
faith revealing the high law of God, 
awakens the conscience, and rouse* 







































the will to effort to overcome all evil. 
Christian faith, revealing the abound- 
ing love of God creates new affections, 
and attracts the soul upward, ascend- 
ing by its proper motion. The love of 
God moves us to effort; the effort 
enables us more entirely to rely upon 
and realize His love. Faith and works; 
love and labor; prayerand action 3; the 
reception of the Holy Spirit, and the 
endeavor to impart it—these follow 
each other like day an night; repose 
preparing us for labor, and labor for 
repose. And so the Christian, in 
every moment of his Christian life, 
may unite the sense of responsibility 
and the sense of dependence, obedi- 
ence, and love. 

Now, what is the harm of aiming 
exclusively or chiefly at working at our 
own salvation, that is, of cultivating 
exclusively the goodness of intention 
or effort ? 

The tirst evil is that we are led to 
look at ourselves instead of looking at 
God. Our own duties, our own re- 
spousibilities, our own sins, our own 
virtues, fill our mind. There is noth- 
ing in the sight of these things to ani- 
mate us; all are discouraging and 
gloomy subjects of thought. They 
shut us up in a very harrow circle. 
They produce a morbid anxiety about 
our condition, a spiritual hypochon- 
dria. They produce refined seltishness, 
We become the center and pivot of all 
transactions and events; we are of the 
greatest consequence in our own eyes; 
we are perpetually contemplating our- 
selves. 

Again by aiming exclusively at 
working for God and earning our own 
salvation, we accustom ourselves to re- 
gard God in one of his attributes ex- 
clusively,—that of justice. He be- 
comes to us an inexorable law: and an 
inexorable law is only a little better 
than a merciless fate. But what an 
iminense injury is it to the human 
heart to see God habitually as a judge 
and not as a father! ; 

For these and other reasons we see 
that the effurt to do right does not 
necessarily lead to the happy, spontan- 
eous, and loving practice of goodness. 
This is to be found not in the law, but 
in the gospel; not in the sight of duty 
but in the sight of love. It is affee- 
lionate, filial gratitude for unbought, 
and unearned mercy. It is the grea’ 

love of him who has been forgiven 
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much. It is the overflowing affection 
of the prodigal, whose father has re- 
ceived him on his return, not with 
severity, but with rejoicing. It comes 
from the sight of the infinite beauty 
scattered through the world,—the 
blessed face of nature, the warm and 
glowing heart of humanity, the infi- 
nite adaptations throughout the uni- 
verse for the comfort, education and 
blessing of God’s creatures. To look 
out of ourselves and away from our- 
selves; away from our narrow virtues 
and oursmallattainments; away from 
our dangers, our sinfuiness, our folly 3 
to look wholly away from ourselves, 
and to gaze constantly at the fulness 
of beauty and goodness in the creation 
and providence of God :—will not this 
touch the cold heart, and ivisten the 
dry eye with an humble and erateful 
tear. 


_— wun) —~— — 


BE CAREFUL, 


Be careful, ye whose wedded hearts 
Are lovingly united; 
se heedful lest an enemy 
Steal on you uninvited. 
A little wily serpent form 
With graceful, luring poses ; 
Or, coming in a different guise, 
A thorn amone the roses. 


Be careful, ye whose marriage bells 
Now merrily are ringing; 

Be heedful of the bitter word, 
The answer keen and stinging: 

The sharp retort, the angry eye 
Its vivid lightning flashing, 

The rock on which so many hopes 
Are daily, hourly dashing ! 

* Bear and forbear,” the only way 
To tread life’s path together, 

Then come, and welcome, shining sun, 
Or come back, cloudy wealth, 

Two loving hearts dissolved in one, 
That cannot live asunder, 

lave put Love’s golden armor on— 
Oh, world, look on and wonder. 
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ished sketches and designs which are 
hanging on his wall. And so you can 
tell the course of a man’s life, not so 
much by his well-defined purposes, as 
by the half-formed plans—the faint 
day-dreams, which are hung in all the 
chainbers of the heart. 

Men are like birds that build their 
nests in trees that hang over the rivers, 

The man who carries a lantern ina And the birds sing in the tree-top, and 
dark night, can have friends all around the river sings underneath, undermin- 
him, walking safely by the help of its | ing and undermining, and in the mo- 
rays, and he be not defrauded. Sohe | ment when the bird thinks not, it 
who has God-given light of hope in comes crashing down, and the nest is 
his breast, can he Iponmany others in — scattered, and all goes floating down 
this world’s darkness, not to his own the flood. If we build to ambition, 
loss, but to his precious e@ain. we are like men who build before the 

As a rose after a shower, bent down © track of a volcano’s eruption, sure to 
by tear-drops, waits for a passing be overtaken and burnt up by its hot 


CHARMING TRUTHS. 





BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
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breeze ora kindly hand to shake its 
branches, that, lightened, it may stand 
once more upon its stem.—so one who 
is bowed down with affliction longs 
for a friend to iift him out of his sor- 
row, and bid him once more rejoice. 
Happy is the man who has that in his 
soul which acts upon the dejected like 
April airs upon violet roots. 

Have you ever seen a cactus grow- 
ing? What a dry, ugly, spiny thine 
itis! But suppose your gardner takes 
it when just sprouting forth with buds. 
and lets it stand a week or two, and 
then brings it to you, and lo! itisa 
blaze of light, glorious above all flow- 
ers. Sothe poor and lowly,when God's 
time comes, and they begin to stand 
up and blossom, how beautiful they 
will be! 

The sun does not 
trees and flowers, 
world’s joy. The lonely pine upon the 
mountain-top waves its somber 
boughs, and cries, ** Thou art my sun.” 
And the the little meadow-violet lifts 
its cup of blue, and whispers with its 
perfumed breath, * Thou art my sun.” 
And the grain in a thousand fields 
rustles in the wind. and makes answer, 
“Thou art my sun.” And so God sits 
effulgent in heaven, not for a favored 
few, but for the universe of life; and 
there is no creature so poor or so low 
that he may not look up with child- 
like confidence and say, ** My Father! 
Thou art mine.’ 

[think the human heart is like an 
artist’s studio. You can tell what the 
artist is doing, not so much by his 
completed pictures, for they are mostly 
rcattered at once but, by the half-fin- 


shine for a few 
but for the wide 


lava. If we build to wealth, we are 
as those who build upon the ice. The 
spring will melt our foundations from 
under us. 

Shall we build to worldly 
tions? If we can not transtigure 
those whom we love—if we can not 
behold the eternal world shining 
through the face of father and mother, 
of husband and wife—if we can not 
behold them all irradiated with the 
glory of the supernatural sphere, it 
were not best to build for love. Death 
erects his batteries right over against 
our homes, and in the hour when we 
think not, the missile flies and ex- 
plodes, carrying destruction all around. 

| think it is asad sight to look at 
one of the receiving hulks at the Navy 
Yard. To think that that was the 
ship which once went so fe arlessly 
across the ocean! it has come back 
io be anchored in the quiet bay, and 
to roll this way and that way with the 
tide. Yet that is what many men set 
before them as the end of life—that 
they may come to the pass where they 
may be able to cast out an anchor this 
way and an anchor that way, and never 
move again, but rock lazily with the 
tide—without a sail—without a voyage 
—waiting simply for decay to take 
their timbers apart. And this is what 
men call, “retiring from business “—to 
become simply an empty old hunk. 

We are beleaguered by Time, and 
parallel after parallel is drawn around 
us, and then a ~ inge is made, and we 
see the cnemy’ flag Waving on some 
outpost. rely as the sense of hearing, 
and touch, and sight fails, and a man 
finds all these marks of time upon 
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him, oh, woe! if he has no Hereafter, 
as a final citadel into whic . to retreat. 

Would that lL ecould break this Gos- 
pel as a bread of life to all of you! 
My best presenti tions of it to you are 
so 1c omplete ! Sometimes, when | 
am alone, | have such sweet and rap- 


turous Visions of the love of God and 


the truths of His word, that I think if 


J could speak to you then, I should 
move your hearts. Lam like a child, 
who, walking forth some sunny sum- 
mer’s morning, sces grass and flowers 
all shining with drops of dew, that 
reflect every hue of the rainbow. 
“Oh!” he cries, * Vil carry these 
beautiful things to my mother.” and 
eagerly shakes them off into his little 
palm. But they are gone—they are 
no more water-pearls. 

There are days when my blood flows 
like wine; when all is ease and pros- 
verity; When the sky is blue, and the 
birds sing, and flowers blossom, and 
every thing speaks to me: and my life 
is an anthem, walking in time and 
tune: and then this world’s joy and 
affection suffice. Dut when a change 
comes—When lam weary and disap- 
pointed—when the skies lower into 
the somber night—when there is no 
song of bird, and the perfume of 
flowers is but their dying breath 
breathed away—when all is sunsetting 
and autumn, then J yearn for Tlim 
who sits with the summer of love in 
His soul, and know that all earthly 


affection is but a glow-worm light 
compared to that which blazes with 


such e ffuleence in the heart of God. 
[think that in the life to come my 
heart will have feelings like God's. 
The little bell that a babe can hold in 
its fingers may strike the same note as 
the great bell of Moscow. Its note 
may be soft as a bird’s whisper, and 
yet it isthe same. And so God may 
have a feeling, and I,standing by him, 
—< have the same feeling. bonny 
he love ‘s, Tshall love. AU! the proces- 
ses of the Divine mind will be reflect- 
ed in mine. And there will be this 
Companionship with him to eternity. 
What else cai be the meaning of those 
express ll we have is Christ's, 
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(,od to which we can go and find ref- 
uge. As prisoners in castles look out 
of their grated windows at the smil- 
ing landscape, where the sun comes 
and woes, so we from this life, as from 
dungeon bars, look forth to the 
heavenly land, and are refreshed with 
sweet visions of the home that shall 
be ours when we are free. 
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THE HEART. 


BY JENNIE DB. TAYLOR. 


The human heart! No mortal eye 
Ifath seen its strings laid bare: 
A beauty and a mystery 
Is all that resteth there: 
In love how silently 
O’er feclings unconfessed ! 
A bird that feeds in solitude 
The vounei 


‘twill brood 


ines of his nest. 


Its hate like volcanic fire: 
We reck not its wrath 

“Till bursts the lava of its ire 
Around our scorching path. 

[ts friendship! Oh, the blessed deeds 
It throws in time’s dark bowers— 
That spring through bitter 

weeds 
To crown life’s cup with flowers! 


misery’s 


The heart’s despair! What smile 
Portrays it wight : 

It is the hell of memory 
Unutterable night: 


; gloom § 


lis holiness—a tree whose bloom 
Eternity supplies, 

Lnd flocking to whose 
The birds of Paradise 
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LUTHER AND IIS WIFE. 


BY MR. LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


In the sixteenth century, a strong 
and fearless champion was required 
against the insupportable tyranny and 
gross corruption of the Church of 
Rome; and the excess of papal pride 
prepared the way for its own destruc- 
tion by kindling the impetuous indig- 
nation of Martin Luther. 

Fortunately for the world, 
active mind of this great man, 
never subjected to the enervating 
fluences of wealth and luxury. 
was borne in an obscure 
Saxony, inthe year 1483; his 
was a miner. At 
age when he was at school in Eisen- 
ach, he was obliged with other poor 
students, to gain a living by singing 
before the doors of houses. Ile used 
to call this “bread music.” But al- 
though he had an uncommonly fine 
voice, he did not always obtain a sup- 
per for a song; and sometimes he met 
with proud refusals, and unkind re- 
proaches, exceedingly grevious to his 
noble and independent nature. One 
day when he was entirely overcome 
with dejection, and shame, the wife 
of a worthy citizen, named Conrad 
Cotta, took pity upon him, and re- 
freshed him liberally with food. — Ilis 
manners prepossessed the good woman 
so much in his favor that she obtained 
her husband's permission to take him 
into the house, and provide for him 
until he was fitted for the university. 

After studying three years at Eisen 
ach, he went to the 
Krfurt. liere he soon became re- 
nowned for his scholarship. It wis 
his father’s wish that he should study 
law; but several fits of illness. and the 
loss of an intimate friend, who was 

struck dead at his side by lightning, 
spread something of loom over his 
mind, and he sud lenly resolved to 
become a inonk.  Ifis parents, who 
were very pious and sensible people, 
tried in vain to dissuade him 
What he deemed a conscientuous 
rifice to God. 
monastic 


the 
Was 
in- 


ile 


futher 


from 
Sac- 
fle strictly fulfilled his 
duties, even to the laumili- 


Village of 


fourteen years of 


U aivctale of 


ating task of standing porter at the 
door, and going through the town to 
beg alms for the convent; but it was 
a course of life which ill-suited his 
free and active temper; and a heavyi- 
ness, Which he could not dispel, took 
possession of his spirit. 

He was removed from these depress- 
ing influences by the friendship of a 
nobleman, Who recommended him as 
a public teacher of philosophy in the 
University at Wittemberg. Here his 
mind, no longer cramped by unnatu- 
ral circumstances, resumed its expan- 
sive power; and his learning and elo- 
quence soon gained him friends among 
the powerful and distinguished. <A 
mission to Rome gave him but too 
many proofs of the profligacy and 
hypocrisy then prevailing in the 
church, and he expressed his opimion 
Without respect of persons. by de- 
erees he becaine engaged in an angry 
coutroversy. The Pope tried to over- 
awe him; but Luther had a spirit that 
would not bend, and could not be 
broken. Some of the German princes, 
tired of papal oppression, sincerely 
wished well to Luther and his cause. 
Emboldened by safety and success. he 
went on attacking one after another, 
ofthe strong holds of Catholic power. 
The Pope issued decrees forbidding 
all people to read his writings, and 
threatening him with excummunica- 
tion, and the sentence of outlawry, 
(by which any one who met him had 
a right to kill him,) if he did not 
recant what he had written. The 
Emperor Charles the Fifth being call- 
ed upon to put his threat in execution, 
summoned Luther to appear before a 
Dietat Worms. Lis friends earnestly 
entreated him not to go, believing he 
would not return alive; but the un- 
daunted reformer replied, ** T will go, 
if there be as many dey ‘ils at Worms 
as there are tiles on the roofs of the 
houses.” 

Ile maintained his cause with firm- 
ness and eloquence: concluded by 
saying, 1 neither can nor will recant, 
because it is not safe, or advisable, to 
do anything wht ‘h is against my own 
conscience.  tflere fst oa i cannot 
do otherwise, so help me God: 
Amen.” 

Many of 
suade Cha 
promise he 
should be 


tried to per- 
r rles the Fifth to break the 
had given, that Luther 
ately conveyed home, 


his enemies 
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telling him he was under no obligation 
to keep his word to a heretic ; but to 
this the Emperor replied, ** What is 
yromised must be performed. And 
even if the whole world should lie, 
princes ought to adhere to the truth.” 

Luther accordingly departed from 


Worms under the protection of a 
-trong escort, after having received 
the most flattering attention from 


several prinees, and persons of dis- 
tinction. <A singular circumstance 
occurred while he was dining with the 
Elector of Treves; just as he was rais- 
ing a glass of wine to his lips, the glass 
suddenly shivered into atoms. — It 
was 2 prevalent opinion amone the 
euests that some kind of strong poison 
had been infused into the wine. 

On his way home he was attacked 
by acouple of knights, taken prison- 
er, and conveyed to the 
Wartburg. This proved, however, to 
be the friendly interference of the 
Elector of Saxony, who wished to 
secrete him for a time from the active 
hatred of the Catholics. At the 
Castle, he was known only by the 
hame of Sir George: and elsewhere it 
was generally believed he had been 
killed, or taken prisoner by his ene- 
nies. Here he began the translation 
of the New Testament: and by his 
exertions the Bible was Cistridy ited 
amone amass or benighted people, to 
whom it hid been expressly forbidden 
by the priests, 

It was the poticy of the ignorant 
and insidious monks of that day to 


keep the people in darkness: one of 
* TL observe in the hands of 


them savs, 
manv persons a book which thev eall 
the New Testament, lt ise book tull 
of daggers and poison. As to the 
Hebrew. my dear brethren, it is cer- 
tain that whoever learns it) becomes 
inmediately a Jew.” 

Such teachers of course had a most 
Umhbounded dislike to the man who 
had both the will and the courage to 
spread light among the peopie: and 
M wonder that numerous at- 
‘mpfts were mace to assassinate him. 
Nn this perilous situation his life could 
Ot have been saved, had mot God so 
lisposed the hearts of princes, that 
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they wished to preserve him as a salu- 
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victims of both sexes. The revenues 
of the church, and the strength of its 
influence, were prodigiously increased 
by monastic institutions: hence it 
became a matter of policy to decoy 
young persons into toils from which 
they could never escape. <All the 
awful, and all the seductive power of 
the Catholic religion was used to effect 
this purpose. The young girl, just 
emerging from childhood, was taught. 
that there was something holy and 
beautiful in being the bride of Heaven. 
The ceremony of taking the veil was 
invested with all the pomp and = gay- 
ety of a wedding; the brain of “the 
young victim was made giddy with 
her own momentary importance, and 
the splendid preparations for her spiri- 
tual nuptials; musie lent its powerful 
aid to a specics of mental intoxication, 
in Which human vanity was strangely 
blended with feelings more holy «nd 
mysterious: and in this delirium of 
fancy and of feeling, the simple maid- 
en took the solemn vow, which for- 
ever separated her from all the best 
and purest hopes of the human heart. 
It was indeed possible to turn to the 
world after the veil of probationship 
had been fastened on the innocent 
head by a wreath of flowers; but pub- 
lic opinion branded such a step as ca- 
pricious and impious, and the priests 
declared that it drew down the ven- 
vance of an offended God. llow 
could a timid girl be expected to brave 
at once the terrors of earth and 
Ifeaven? With few exceptions they 
lingered on—and took the perpetual 
vow— and learn too late that the hu- 
rman heart meus? have human affections. 
Some were no doubt comparatively 
happy: but by far the c¢reater part 
passed their existence in perpetual 
struggle between the na ural yearnings 
of the heart. and the unnatural duties 
imposed upon them by their religion. 
And to these delided victims were 
added many unwilling ones, forced 
into monastic seclusion by ambitious 
pareuts, who were desirou s to con- 
centrate their wealth and honors upon 
one favoured child, 

The spirit of light and liberty dif- 
fusecdk by Luther, found its way even 
into the dark recesses of the cloister. 
it beeame no uncommon thing for 
monks to quit their profession; and 
at last worman’s feeble nature arose 
and shook off the voke that had 
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broken many a pure and loving heart. 
In 1523. nine nuns escaped from the 
Convent of Nimptschen, near Grim- 
ma. This event of course produced a 
ereat excitement: even the princes 
who were favorable to the reformed 
religion did not dare to protect the 
fugitives openly. 

But Luther, as usual, scorned to 
proceed with caution. Ile wrote and 
spoke boldly in defence of the nuns, 
and praised those who had assisted 
them to escape. He even went so far 
as to throw off the monastic habit, 
which he had continued to wear until 
that time. Amony the nuns was 
Catherine de Bora, a handsome 
woman, of highly respectable family, 
who became the object of a very 
strong and enduring attachment on 
the part of Luther. Some lingering 
prejudices concerning the propriety of 
marriage between a monk and a nun 
induced him to repress his feelings for 
atime. But finding nothing in Scrip- 
ture to support his scruples, and be- 
ing stronely urged to it by his revered 
parents, he suddenly resolved to 
marry. He was united to Catherine 
de Bora in 1525; the bridegrooin was 
forty-two years old, and the bride 
twenty-six. Considering the state of 
public opinion at that period, the pow- 
er and rage of his enemies, ayd his 
own want of fortune, it was certainly 
avery bold step: but it was one which 
he never repented. The advocates of 
the Roman church took this occasion 
to pour forth a fresh torrent of abuse. 
Some affirmed that he was insane: 
others that le was possessed by an evil 
spirit; and many loaded both him 
and his wife with epithets which it 
would pollute these pages to quote. 
The storm raged with such fury, that 
even the courageous Luther was a 
little disheartened at first. Ile says, 
‘My marriage has made me so des- 
picable, that L hope my humility will 
rejoice the angels and vex the devils.” 

Buta ian conscious of thoroughly 
upright motives cannot lone be put 
out of countenance by the injustice of 
public opinion. Catherine proved a 
helpmate indeed; and in her faithful 
love, he found perpetual consolation. 
Her unremitting tenderness during his 
frequent attacks of illness, called forth 
his warmest gratitude; and when he 
spoke of herto his friends, her iaine 
was always coupled with the most at- 
fectionate expressions. 


In a temperament like his, disease 
naturally induced occasional gloow 
petulance, which she bore with the 
most unvarving good temper; always 
exerting her influence to soothe and 
enliven him. By these means she ob- 
tained such hold upon his affections, 
that he was wont to compare his 
greatest temporal blessings with her, 
His favorite production was his Com- 
mentary on Galatians: and he showed 
his preference by always calling it 
* his Catherine de Bora.” 

Ile was apt to linger long in the 
company of his wife and children, and 
never denied himself this gratification 
except when he was engaged in finish- 
ingsome great work. Once he locked 
himself up in his study and remained 
three days and three nights without 
any other nourishment than bread and 
water. For some time his wife re- 
frained from = disturbine him: but 
finding her repeated calls at the door 
unanswered, she became very much 
alarmed, and at last persuaded some 
persous to break into the room. 
Luther was at his writing-desk entire- 
ly absorbed in meditation when they 
entered. At first he was displeased at 
the intrusion, and said to her, * Do 
vou not know that [ must work while 
it is day. for the night cometh where- 
inno one can work 7” But his heart 
was soon touched, when she told him 
how much anxiety he had caused her. 
Like inost courageous and enthusiastic 
men, Luther had a heart as docile and 
affectionate as a little child. Le 
could never see his wife or children 
suiler, without shedding tears: and 
once, When he was a spectator of a 
chase, he tried to save the life of a 
poor little trembling hare, by wrap- 
ping if in his cloak: the dows, how- 
ever, discovered it, and killed it. 

Iiis disposition was frank and so- 
cial, and his conversation was alike 
distinguished for learning and playful- 
ness. Ile was no friend of Jarge 
parties. le once said, “I waste a 
ereat deal of time by going to enter- 
tainments. I do not know what devil 
has given rise to this custom. | can- 
not well refuse to eo to them, but at 
the same time itisa great disadvant- 
age to me.” 

He had nevertheless a keen relish 
for social intercourse, and his friends 
delichted 
mestic cir 


» sce himin his own do- 
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ment as a husband and father mingled 
peautifully with his religious exercises, 
and threw something of sunshine 
about his home. 

He was exceedingly fond of music, 
and insisted that it had great power 
in produci ing pious and elevated 
thoughts: in his hours of dejection 
nothing soothed him so effectually. 
In the evening he always sang a hymn 
before he parted from his family and 
friends.* 

Gardening was likewise a favorite 
amusement With him. ‘ While Satan 
rages, 1 will laugh at him. and enjoy 
my Creator in the earden.’ 

He and his student Wolfgang, once 
busied themselves learning the turner’s 
trade. “My reasons,” said he, * that 
if it should so happen, that the world 


would not support us, for the sake of 


the word of God, we might be able to 


earn ourtbread by the labor of our 
29 OX the oe 
beams.” Soo 

External honors were of little value 


in Luther’s estimation. Ile re aie ed 
popes and princes as freely as if they 
had been common men: and his man- 
ner toward his interiors was always 
meek and affable. UA coachman who 
had carried certain persons to Wittem- 
berg, had a strong desire to see * the 
true pope.’ as Luther was then gener- 
ally called by the people. 

Having asked leave, he was readily 
introduced into the house, and, 
ina respectful and bashful manner, 
took his station by the door. Luther, 
perceiving iis shyness, went up to 
him, shook his hand very cordially, 
invited him to the table. drank to his 
health, and handed him his own glass, 
Which in those days was considere doa 
peculiar honor. The man was de light- 
ed, and boasted eee hice that he 
had sat at the same table with Doctor 
Martin Luther. 

Luther deemed it a duty to be with 
his children a ereat deal. Ile used to 
say, “We must often prattle with 
children, and thus come to their 
lance li whatever is good.” Ife was 


ASSIS- 


&fond but very strict father. Once 
when I is son : id committed rault, 
He woul d neither see, nor hear of him. 
tor three days; vet this was his favor- 
te child, whom hie had always called 
us Johnny."—* 1,” said ~ Luther, 


joutful, and to be afraid. 
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“would fain to see 
inake these two 


could 
to be 


one that 
agree together, 


have myself in that manner toward 
God; but my little son, John, can 
show himself so toward me; for when 
[sit in my study, and write or do 
something else, then my boy sings me 
a song; and when he will be too loud, 
then | check him a little: yet never- 
theless, he singeth on, but witha more 
mild and softer tone, and somewhat 
with fear and reverence. Even so 
will God likewise have us to do; that 
we should always rejoice in Him, yet 
with fear and reverence.’ 

Luther had no taste for luxury and 
parade; his manner of living was 
simple in the extreme. When advised 
to lay up something for his children, 


he replied, “That will not do; for 
else will they not rely on God and 
their hands, but on their gold.” 


In all respect Luther's “Wishes were 
a law to his wife: and he, on his 
part, seems to have mingled no small 
degree of respect with his affection for 
her. We are not informed whether 
she was a woman of strong intellect : 
but it is to be supposed that she was 
sensible, as well as affectionate, else 
such aman as Luther would not have 
delighted so much in her company. 
A learned English gentleman who of- 
ten dined with them, spoke German 
imperfectly. “ [ will give you my 
wife for a schoolmistress,” said the re- 
former: she shall teach you to speak 
Dutch purely and readily; for she is 
very eloquent, and so pe rfect therein, 
that she far surpasseth me.” 


Ina letter to Stitelius, he says, ** My 
rib, Kate, salutes you, and thanks you 
for the favor of your kind letter. She 


is very well, through God’s mercy ; 
and is obedient and complying with 
me in all things, and more agreeable, 
l thank God, than | could pes eXx- 
pected; so that L would not change 
my poverty for the wealth of Crapsus.” 
tie hi ad often said he would not ex- 
change his wife for the kingdom of 
France. or the riches of Venice : and 
that for eood reasons. 1. Be- 
cause she was him at the time 
when he implored the assistance of 
God in finding a good wife. 2. Be- 
cause. though she was not faultless. 
she had fewer faults than any other 
woman: 3. Because she has becn very 
faithful in her affection to him. 
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Luther’s constitution was enfeebled 
by frequent illness and severe pain. 
In January, 1586, he thus addresses a 
friend. “LI write to you though old, 
decrepit, inactive, languid, and now 
possessed of only one eve. When 
drawn to the brink of the grave, I 
had hopes of obtaining a reasonable 
share of rest: but I continue to be 
overpowered with writing, preaching, 
and business, in the same manner as if 
[ had not discharged my part of these 
duties in the earlier part of life.” 

Yet six days after writing this, he 
had energy enough to undertake a 
journey to Eisleben, his native place, 
in order to decide a dispute concern- 
ing the brass and silver mines in that 
place. Ile was accompained by his 
three sons, and the Counts of Mans- 
Held with a hundred horsemen to meet 
him. 

This journey was his last. [le died 
at Kisleben after a brief illness. In 
his will he spoke of his wife with 
creat tenderness; praising her integ- 
rity, modesty and fidelity—and testi- 
fying that she had truly loved him, 
and faithfully served him. ‘T’o her he 
left what little property he possessed. 
lis body was carried to Wittemberg, 
and oration pronounced by his dearly 
beloved friend Melancthon. The 
funeral was conducted with pomp bet- 
ter suited to his great reput:tion than 
his own simple habits while living. 
Princes, nobles, professors, students, 
and an immense concourse of people 
followed him to the grave. 

The year after his death, when the 
troops of Charles the Fifth quartered 
in Wittemberg, a soldier gave Luther's 
effigy two stabs with his dagger; and 


the Spaniards were very desirous of 


having the monument of the heretic 
demolished and his bones burned. 
The emperor nobly replied, ** Luther 
is now subject to another Judge, 
whose jurisdiction it is not for me to 
usurp. L war not with the dead.” 

The widow survived nearly seven 
years, and died at Torgau in 1552. 

His childven consisted of three sons 
and a daughter, were saved from 
poverty by the generosity of the [lee- 


tor of Saxony and the Counts of 


Manstielct. 
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SENTIMENT is more attractive than 
mere homely feeling. 


TO A BRIDE. 


BY JOIN W. STEBBINS 


larewell! that seal is set, 
In life unbroken ; 
Thou hast with the heartless stranver 
met— | 
With the quivering lip, the evelid wet, 
And blessing spoken— | 
In the holy scene that haunts be yet, 


farewell! for thou art now 
Knshrined forever : 
With the bridal chaplet round = thy 
brow, 
And thy spirit holier for the vow, 
That breaks not ever, 
To which thy soul must hopeless bow, 


lor thee iny lonely heart 
With passion’s sorrow 
Will wither as thy guileless steps de- 
part, 
And oft the heavy tear will start, 
When on the morrow 
Thouw’rt gone, my life-staras thou art! 


Yet is thine image one, 
That long will linger 
In Memory’s temple, like a melting 
tone 
Of music like a spring bird gone, 
Till Death’s dark finger 
Hath written that my hour is run. 


My love will to thee cling, 
Like thought in morning 

Around a vision that hath taken wing 

From sleep, or as to flowers of spring, 
The bower adorning, 

1 


hile blos- 


That have been ta’enawsny \ 
soming. 
Farewell! | keep my sight 
When thou are tleeting, 
And with a feeling of sad delight, 
While darkens around me despair’s 
deep night, 
View thee retreating, 
As if an anvel was there in flight. 
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AN ANGEL IN A SALOON. 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 


One afternoon in the month of June 

1870, a lady in deep mourning, follow- 
ed by a child, entered one of the fash- 
ionable s aloons in the ¢ ity of N— 
The writer happened to be passing at 
the time, and impelled by curiosity, 
followed her into see what would en- 
sue. Stepping upto the bar and ad- 
dressing the proprietor, who happened 
ed to be present, she said: 

“Sircan you assist me? I have no 
home, no friends, andam not able to 
work.” 

He glanced at her and then at the 
child, with a mingled look of curiosity 
and pity. Kvidently he was much 
surprise “Ll to see a woman in such a 
place begging, but without asking any 
questions, gave her some change, and 
turning to those present, he said : 

“Gentlemen, here is a lady in dis- 
tress. Can’t some of you help her a 
little 2” 

They cheerfully acceded to the re- 
quest, and soon a purse of two dollars 
was made up and put in her hand. 

“Madam,” said the gentleman who 
gave her the money, “why do you 
come toa saloon? It isn’t a proper 
place for a lady,and why are you driy- 
en to such a step . 

“Sir,” said the lady, “I know it 
isn’t a proper place for me to be in,and 
you ask me why Lam driven to such a 
step. IT will tell you in one short 
word”—pointing to 2 bottle behind 
the counter labelled whisky —** that is 
what brought me here—Whisky! 

“IT was once happy and surrounded 
With all the luxuries that wealth could 
procure, with a fond and indulgent 
husband. Butin an evil hour he was 
teinpted, and not possessing the will 
tO resist the temptation, fell, and in 
one short year my dream of happiness 
Was Over, ry home was forever deso- 
lated, and the kind husband and the 
Wealth that some called penged soat, lost, 
we r to return, and all by the accurs- 

Wine e up. 

: "You se e before you only the wreck 
o% my former self, homeless and 
friendless. and nothing left me in this 
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world but this little child,” and weep- 
ing bitterly she affectionately caressed 
the golden curls that sbaded a face of 
exquisite loveliness. Regaining her 
composure and turning to the propri- 
etor of the saloon, she continued: 

“Sir, the reason I occasionally en- 
ter a place like this is to implore those 
who dealin the deadly poison to de- 
sist, to stop a business that spreads 
desolation, ruin, poverty and starva- 
tion. Think one moment of your 
own loved ones, and then imagine 
them inthe situation lL amin. 1 ap- 
peal to your better nature, I appeal to 
your heart, for lL know you possess a 
kind one, to retire from a business so 
ruinous to your patrons. 


* Did you know that the money you 
take across the bar is the same as tak- 
ing the bread out of the mouths of 
the famished wives and children of 
your customers? T hat it stripes the 
clothes from their backs,deprives them 
of all the comforts of this life, and 
throws unhappiness,misery, crime and 
desolation into their once happy 
homes? Oh! sir, Limplore, beseech 
and pray you to retire from a business 
you blush to own you are engaged in 
before your fellow men, and enter one 
that will not only be profitable to you 
but to your fellow creatures also. You 
will excuse me if | have spoken too 
plainly, but I could not help it when | 
thought of the misery, the suffering, 
and the unhappiness it has caused me.’ 

‘Madam, Lam not offended,” he an- 
swered in a voice husky with emo- 
tion, * but [thank you from the bot- 
tom of my heart for what you have 
said.’ 

* Mamma,” said the little child— 
who meantime, had been, Spok- 
en to by some of the gentlemen 
present—taking hold of her mother's 


hand, “these gentlemen wish me to 
sing * Little Bessie to them. Shall I 
do so 7” 

* Yesiny darling, if they wish you 
to.” 


They all — (lL inthe request, and 
placing herin achair, she sang in a 
sweet chitdli ne voice the folowing 
beautiful son: 


* Out 
roa, 


iu the gloomy night sadly I 


lL have no mother dei. no ple want 


home: 


Skate 


non 
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and the unemptied 
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No one cares forme, no one would 
ery 

Even if poor little Bessie would die. 

Weary and tired 
ing all day, 


I’ve been wander- 


Asking for work, but I'm too small 
they say : 

On the damp ground | 
lay my head. 

Father’s a drunkard and 
dead. 


must Now 


mother is 


“We were so happy till father drank 
rum, 

Then all our sorrow and trouble be- 
oul: 

Mother grew pale and wept every 
day— 

saby and [ were too hungry to play ; 

Slowly they faded till one summer 
night 

Found their dead faces all silent and 
white. 

Then with big tears slowly drop- 
ping I said, 

Fathers a drunkard a 


dead. 


nd mother is 


“Oh! if the temperance men only 
could find 

Poor wretched father, 
kind ; 

If they would 
ing, then 


and talk very 
stop him from drink- 
[ should be so very happy again. 


Is it too late, 
Please try 


temperance men? 


Or poor little Bessie must soon 


siurve and die; 

lithe day long ve been begging 
for bread: 

Fathers 
dead 1” 

The games of billiards were teft un- 

ve thrown aside, 

elass remained on 


a drunkard and mother is 


some with pity beam- 
with the 
voice and beauty of the ehild,. 


who seemed better fitted to be with 
angels above than in such a place. 

The scene Lt shall never for get to my 
dying day, and the sweet cadence of 
her musical voice still rings in MY Cars 
and every word of the song as it drop. 
ped from her lips. sank deep into the 
hearts of those gathered around her. 

With her golden hair falling care. 
lessly around her little shoulders, her 
face of almost ethereal beauty, and 
looking so trustingly and comforting. 
ly upon the centleme n around, her 
beautiful eyes s illuminated with a light 
that seemed not of this earth, she 
formed a picture of purity and inno. 
cence worthy the genius of a poet or 
painter. 

At the close of the song many were 
weeping: men who had not shed a 
tear for years, now wept like chiara 
One young man who had resisted with 
scorn the pleading of a loving mother 
and the entreaties of friends to strive 
to lead a better life, to desist from a 
course that was wasting his fortune 
and ruining his health,now approached 
the child, and taking both her little 
hands in his. while tears streamed 
down his pale cheeks, exclaimed with 
deep emotion, 

*God bless you, my little angel! 
von have saved ine from ruin and dis- 
grace, from poverty and a drunkard’s 
vrave. If there are angels on earth, 
vou are one; God bless you, God 
bless you!” and putting a bill in the 
hands of the mother, said: * Please 
accept this trifle asatoken of my re- 
gard and esteem, for your little girl 
has done mea kindness I can never 
repay. And remember, whenever you 
are in want, you will find mea true 
friend,” at the same time giving her 
his name and address. 

Taking her child by the hand she 
turned to go, but paused at the door, 
said: 

‘(rod bless you gentlemen. Accept 
the heartfelt thanks of a poor, friend- 
less woman for the kindness and cour- 
tesy you have shown her.” Before 
anv one could reply, she was gone. 

A silence of se veral minutes ensue vcd 
which was at length broken by the 
proprictor, who exclaimed: 

“Gentlemen, that lady was right. 
and | have sold my last glass of wuis- 
ky: if any of you want more, you 
will} have to go eise where.” ; 

* And Lhave drank my last glass 0! 
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whisky,” said a young man who had 
long been given up as utterly beyond 
the reach of those who had a deep in- 
terest in his welfare—as sunk too low 
eyer to reform. ‘* There is a temper- 
ance organization in this city called 
the ‘Temple of Honor, and at their 
next meeting I shall send up my name 
to be admitted. Who will go with 
me ?” 

« J-—[—]--and I,” several exclaimed 
in a chorus, and fifteen names were 
added to his. 

True to his word the owner of the 
saloon Where this scene was enacted, 
disposed of his entire stock the next 
day, and isnow engaved in an honora- 
ble business. Would to heaven that 
lady with her little one could have 
gone into every hamlet, town and city 
throughout the country and meet with 
like results ! 


—— — 


THRE AGED INDIAN. 


Warriors! my noon of life is past, 
The brightness of my spirit flown : 
I crouch before the wintry blast, 
Amidst my tribe I dwell alone: 
The heroes of my youth are fled, 
They rest among the warlike dead. 


Ye slumberers of the narrow caye! 

My kindred-chief in days of yore, 

Ye fill an unremember’d grave, 

Your fame, your deeds, are known no 
more. 

The records of your wars are gone, 

Your names forgot by all but one. 


Soon shall that one depart from earth, 

To join the brethren of his prime ; 

Then will the memory of your birth 

Sleep with the hidden things of time! 

With him, ye sons of former days! 

Fades the last climmering of your 
praise, | | 


Hig eyes, that hail’d your spirit’s flame, 


- Still kindling in the combat’s shock, 


bai seen, since darkness veil’d your 
ame, 
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Sons of the desert and the rock ! 
Another, and another race, 
Rise to battle, and the chase. 


Descendants of the mighty dead! 
fearless of heart, and firm of hand! 
Oh! let me join thy spirits fled, 

Oh! send me to thy shadowy land. 
Age hath not tamed Ontara’s heart, 
Hie shrinks not from the friendly dart. 


These feet no more can chase the deer, 
The glory of this arm is flown— 

Why should the feeble linger here, 
When all the pride of lite is gone ? 
Warriors! why still the stroke deny, 
Think ye Ontara fears to die? 


Ile fear’d not in his flower of days, 
When strong to stem the torrent’s 


force, 
When through the desert’s pathless 
maze, 


His way was asan eagle’s course ! 
When war was sunshine to his sight, 
And the wild hurricane, delight ! 


Shall then the warrior tremble now ? 

Now when his envied strength is o’er? 

Ifung on the pine his idle bow, 

His pirogue uscless on the shore ? 

When death hath dimn’d his failing 
eye, 

Shall he, the jovless, fear to die 7? 

Sons of the brave! delay no more, 

The spirits of my kindre dc: 

"Tis but one pang, and all is o’er! 

Oh! bid the aged cedar fall! 

To join the brethren of his prime, 

The mighty of departed time. 


a 


Surrs OF Porrricrans.—A_ poli- 
tician, who has no resources of his 
own, always connects himself with 
some great temporary excitement 5 


just as a hungry shark rushes along in 


the wake of a ship, to pick up the 
damaged provisions, amputated limbs, 


and even old shoes, that may chance 


to be thrown overboard. 
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INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF 
ISAAC T. HOPPER. 


BY LYDIA M. CHILD. 


Samuel Johnson was a free colored 
man in the state of Delaware. He 
married a woman who was slave to 
George Black. They had several chil- 
dren,and when they became old enough 
to be of some value as property, their 
parents were continually anxious lest 
Mr. Black should sell them to some 
Georgia speculator, to relieve himself 
from pecuniary embarrassment: an 
expedient which was very often resort- 
ed to under such circumstances. When 
Johnson visited his wife, they often 
talked together on the subject; and at 
last they concluded to escape to a free 
state. They went to Philadelphia and 
hired a small house. He sawed wood, 
and she took in washing. Being in- 
dustrious and frugal, they managed to 
live very comfortably, except the con- 
tinual dread of being discovered. 

In December, when they had been 
thus situated about two years, her 
master obtained some tiding of them, 
and immediately went in pursuit. <A 
friend happened to become aware of 
the fact, and hastened to inform them 
that Mr. Black was in the city. Sam- 
uel forthwith sent his wife and chil- 
dren to a place of safety; but he re- 
mained at home, not supposing that 
he could be in danger. ‘The master 
arrived shortly after, with two consta- 
bles, and was greatly exasperated 
when he found that. his property had 
absconded. They arrested the hus- 
band, and vowed they would hold 
him as a hostage, till he informed them 
where they could find his wife and 
children. When he refused to ac- 
company them, they beat him severe- 
ly, aud swore they would carry him 
to the South and sell him. Ife told 
them they might carry him into slav- 
ery, or murder him, if they pleased, 
but no torture they could inflict would 
ever induce him to betray his family. 
Finding they could not break his reso- 
lution, they tied his hands behind his 
back, and dragged him to a tavern 
kept by Peter I'ritz, in Sassafras street. 
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There they left him, guarded by the 
landlord and several men, while they 
went in search of the fugitives, 

Some of Johnson’s colored neigh. 
bors informed Isaac T. Hopper of 
these proceedings; and he went to the 
tavern, accompanied by a friend. 
They attempted to enter the room 
occupied by Samuel and his euard, but 
found the door faste ned, and the land. 
lord refused to unlock it. When they 
inquired by what authority he made 
his taverna prison, he replied that the 
man was placed in his custody by two 
constabies, and should not be released 
till they came for him. 

“Open the door!” said Friend 
Iiopper; “or we will soon have it 
opened in a way that will cost some- 
thine to repair it. Thou has already 
made thyself liable to an action of 
false imprisonment. If thou art not 
very careful, thou wilt find thyself in- 
volved in trouble for this business.” 

The landlord swore a good deal, but 
finding them so resolute, he conclud- 
ed it was best to open the door. After 
obtaining the particulars of the case 
from Johnson himself, Friend Hopper 
cut the cord that bound his hands, and 
said, “ Follow me!” 

The men on guard poured forth a 
volley of threats and curses. One ot 
them sprang forward in great fury, 
seized Johnson by the collar, and 
swore by his Maker that he should 
not leave the room till the constable 
arrived. Iriend Hopper stepped up 
to him, and said, “* Release that mau 
immediately ! or thou wilt be made to 
repent for thy conduct.” ‘The ruffian 
quailed under the influence of that 

calm bold manner, and after some 
slieht altercation let go his grasp. 

Johnson followed his protector ins 
state of intense anxiety concerning 
his wife and children. But they had 
been conveyed to a place of safely, 
and the man-hunters never afterward 
discovered their retreat. 


_ rr <P 


Tren LEVELLERS.—The vanity 0! 
those distinctions on which mankind 
pride themselves will be sufficiently 
apparent, if we consider the thre 
places in which all men must meet ou 
the same level—at the foot of the 
cross, in the grave. and at the judg 
ment bar. 
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ELOQUENCE OF BOSSUET. 


We have mentioned in Mr. Burk’s 
endless corrections of his compositions ; 
Bossuet, by the account of his Bene- 
dictine editors, was equally laborious ; 
but in this they differ; that Burk ap- 
pears to have ‘been satisfied with his 
original conceptions, and to have been 
fastidious only in respect to words 
and phrases ; Bossuet seems to have 
heen equally dissatisfied with his first 
thoughts and his first words. 

Rousseau himself has informed us, 
that between his first committing of a 
sentence to paper and his final settle- 
ment of it, his obliterations and alter- 
ations were countless. That this 
should have been the case of such 
writers as Robertson and Gibbon, is 
not surprising ; their eternal batteries 
and counter-batteries of words, seem 
to be the effect of much reflection and 


many second thoughts; but that it 
should have been the case with 
writers like Bossuet, surk, 


and Rousseau, who appear to pour 


streams equally copious and rapid of 


unpremeditated eloquence, appears 
extraordinary: if justifies the com- 
mon remark, that we seldom read 
with pleasure, what has not been com- 
posed with labor. Such are the pages 
of Addison, such the Officers of 
Cicero; such also, but in a superlative 
degree, are many passages of Milton : 
Akenside, his imitator, with all his 
genius taste, and labor, never attained 
it; his does not exhibit asingle in- 
Stance of his perfect composition : but 
we often find it in Gray. 

Every thing we know of Bossuet 
leads us to think that he had a very 
feeling heart; it certainly is discern- 
ible in every line of his funeral oration 
On the princess Henrietta. He chose 
for his text the verse of Ecclesiastes, 
so suitable to the occasion, * Vanity 
of vanities! Allis vanity !” Having 
pronounced these words, he remained 
for some time in silence, evidently 
overpowered by his feelings. ‘ It was 
to be my lot,” he then exe ‘aimed, “ to 
perform this melancholy duty to the 
Memory of this illustrious princess! 
She, whom I have observed so atten- 
tive, while I performed the same duty 
to her roval mother, was herself so 



































































soon to become the theme of a similar 
discourse !—And my voice was so soon 
to be extended in discharging the like 
melancholy duty to her! O vanity ! 
QO nothing. O mortals! ever ignorant 
of what awaits you !—But a month 
ago would she have thoughtit! You, 
who then beheld her drowned in tears 
for her mother’s loss, would you have 
thought it! Would you have thought, 
that you were so soon to meet again to 
bewail her own fate! O vanity of 
vanities! All this is vanity ! These 
are the only words! the only reflec- 
tion, Which in such an event, my sor- 
row leaves me!” 

After this eloquent exordium Bos- 
suet pursues his dismal theme. He 
describes, in strains, always eloquent, 
but always mournfully, the short but 
brilliant career of the princess—so 
highly stationed, so great y_ gifted, so 
widely admired, and: so generally 
loved! The idol of the world! The 
pride of heraugust family ! the delight 
of all who approached her !—* Yet 
what,” he exclaimed, “is all this, 
which we, so much below it, so great- 
ly admire! While we tremble in the 
view of the great, God, smites them, 
that they may serve as warning to us. 
So little does he consider these ereat 
ones, that he makes them often serve 
as mere materials for our instruction ! 
We have always suflicient reason to be 
convinced of our nothingness ; but if, 
to wean our hearts from the fascination 
of the world, the wonderful and the 
astonishing is necessary, What we now 
behold is sufficient terrible. O night 
of wo! O night of horror! When, 
like a peal of thunder, the dreadful 
words—Henrietta is dving—Henrietta 
—is dead burst upon us! Nothing 
could be heard but cries ;—nothing was 
discernible but grief, despair, and the 
image of death !’—The writer of the 
time mentioned that when Bossuet 
pronounced these words, the whole 
audience arose from their seats ; 
the terror was visible in every counten- 
ance, and that for some moments 
Bossuet himself was unable to pro- 
ceed. 


One single “thanks be to God!” 
and ** blessed be God!” uttered in ad- 
versity, is of more avail than a thous- 
and thanksgivings in the day of pros- 
perity. 
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We are sowing, daily sowing, 
Jountless seeds of good and ill, 

Scattered on the level lowland, 
Cast upon the windy hill; 


Seeds that sink in rich brown furrows. 


Soft with ifeaven’s @racious rain ; 
Seeds that rest upon the surface 
Of the dry, unvielding plain. 


Seeds that fall amid the stillness 
Of the lonely mountain glen ; 
Seeds cast out in crowded places, 
Trodden under foot of men: 
Seeds by idle hearts forgotten, 
Flung at random on the air; 
Seeds by faithful souls remembered, 
Sown in tears and love and prayer. 


Seeds that lie unchanged, unquickened, 
Lifeless on the teeming mould; 

Seeds that live and grow and flourish 
When the sower’s hand is cold; 

By a whisper sow we blessings, 

sv a breath we scatter strife ; 

In our words and looks and actions 

Lie the seeds of death or life. 


Thou who knowest all our weakness, 
Leave us not to sow alone! 

Bid thine angels guard the furrows 
Where the precious grain is sown, 
Till the fields are crowned with glory, 
Filled with mellow ripening ears— 

Filled with fruit of life eternal 
From the seed we sowed in tears. 


Cheek the froward thoughts and pas- 
sion, 

Stay the hasty. heedless hand, 

Lest the germs of sin and sorrow 
Mar our faia and pleasant land. 

Father, help our weak endeavor, 
Make each faithful effort blest, 

Till thine harvest shall be garnered, 
And we enter into rest. 


THE MISCELLANY, 


This number closes the subscription 
of all who paid only to June, S72. Ag 
we did not publish the May and June 
numbers, the \ugust number occupies 
the place of the June. As there will 
be but ten numbers between this and 
June, 1875, all who renew at this time 
will receive the MISCELLANY from 
September until June, for 85 cents. 

Ilereafter we shall not send the 
MisceLLany longer than the time of 
subscription paid for, unless the sub- 
scription is renewed. We hope that 
those whose time for which they paid 
is now out, will renew at once. Please 
also do all you can to get others to 
subscribe. We teel that this is a work 
that every good person should take au 
active part in. All new = subscribers 
will begin with the July number at 
the regular subscription rate of one 
dollar a year. 

Back numbers to July will be sent 
promptly as soon as we receive the 
names of new subscribers. Any per- 
son will be allowed 25 cents for each 
new subscriber. If you get six or 
more you will be allowed to take 30 
cents on each. If you get ten or more, 
3d) cents. 

Since the July number was sent out, 
quite a number who owed for the past 
have responded nobly. Some have 
paid us as far ahead as 1873. Now we 
wish every one who owes for the Mis- 
CELLANY to send us the amount before 
the first of September. We shall be 
obliged to send out bills to all who do 
not send us the pay by September or 
before. ‘To send out bills is a great 
expense to us; it will cost you buta 
little trouble to be prompt, while it 
will be every thing to us. 

We cannot discontinue the MIscEL- 
LANY to subscribers who owe for it, 
until all dues are paid. Those who 
send us what they owe before Septem- 
ber will only send us what the advance 
price has been. We shall be obliged 
to charge from 25 to 50 cents extra to 
those who force us to call personally 
to collect. Please let us have a prompt 
response. J. AK. WELLMAN, 


Box 146. Adrian, Mich. 





